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ABSTRACT , 

The difficulty of intelligently and systematically 
selecting from the overwhelming curriculum and teacher background 
materials being produced and disseminated in values education is a 
problem for educators and teachers. This book focuses on alleviating 
the problem, making the choice easier for users of values materials. 
Chapter one describes a typology or classification scheme consisting 
of five values education approaches — inculcation, moral development, 
analysis, clarification, and action learning— and explains each in 
terms of its rationale and purpose, teaching methods and 
i«structl.onal model, an illustrative learning activity, and 
characteristic curriculum materials and programs. Chapter two 
presents and explains an original instrument for analyzing values 
education materials in terms of their descriptive characteristics, 
rationale and objectives, preconditions and usability, content, 
•procedures and activities, and evaluation. Educators can use this 
multiple-choice/short-answer framework to obtain in-depth analyses of 
values educ?tion materials. Summaries of analyses of 13 sets of 
materials are included, each reflecting one of the five values 
education approaches. The third and final chapter is an extensive, 
mostly annotated bibliography of over 200 student curriculum 
materials, teacher guides, and theoretical background materials in 
values education available through commercial publishers and/or the 
ERIC system, and classified according to the approach they primarily 
reflect. (Author/JR) 
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A general objective of the publications piroijrain of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Soqial Studies/Social Science Education and tho 
Social Science Education Consortium is to provide educators with 
easy to use resources that can help them solve problems related to 
social studies/social science education. In the past few years 
there has been a recurrent demand for organized and integrated 
information on values education. This paper meets that demand. 

In the paper, Superka and Johnson have developed a classifica- 
'tion scheme for five approaches to values education; they offer an 
instrument with illustrations for analyzing values education mate- 
rials; emd they present an extensive annotated, bibliography ot a 
variety of resources for values education. This volume and a 
forthcoming con?)anion volume, "A Critical Analysis of Values Educa- 
tion Resources, " to be published in late 1975 will be useful 
resoiurces for all educators. 

James E. Davis 

Associate Ptrector, ERIC/ChESS 
Associ cite Dxreclzor^ SSEC 
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PICEPACE 

Values education is cvurrently one of the tnost exciting and explosive 
new developmefttis in education.* Although educators have not completely 
neglected this area in previous decades i there has been in /the last 
several years a spectacular upsurge of interest in and etnphasis on 
"values" and "valuing" in education. This Increaaed interest anO activ 
ity has affected the entire educational spectrun from elementary to 
graduate school. 

Values education has attracted the interest and involvement not 
only of teachers and studentr., but also of psychologists, social psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, philosophers, and political scientists. Their 
ideas have been communicated through books% eurticles, newsletters, films 
workshops, conferences, inservice prograuns, education courses, and in- 
formal conversations, A wide variety of materials, including films, 
films trips, records, tapes, handbooks, storybooks, mini-courses, and 
entire curricula have been produced and distributed for the explicit pur- 
pose of facilitating the teaching of values and valuing. 
^ Several interrelated problwns have, however, persisted or dcvoloiHHl 
in the midst of this frantic, wide-ranging activity. The major problemR 
include (1) the confusion and conflict about the meaning of the ke^ 
terms used in values education— values and valuing} (2) lingering doubt 
on the. part of many teachers, administrators, and parents concerning the 
role of the school in teaching values; (3) classroom norms among the 
students that discourage open, trusting value activity; (4)^ uncertainty 
of teachers as to how self -disclosing , probing, and accepting they should 
be; (5) a generally inadequate level of teacher training in values educa-* 
tion; (6) a tremendous influx Into the values education movement of rela- 
tively inexperienced persons as conductors of workshops and developers 
of materials; (7) a lack of reliable, valid, and usable evaluation pro- 
cedures and instruments to measure values development in students; and 
(8) the" difficulty of intelligently and syBteipati^cally selecting from / 
the overwhelming amount of curriculian and teacher background 'materials 
being produced and disseminated. 

This book will focus primarily on alleviating the last problem— the 
educator's difficulty in comprehending and choosing from the plethora of 




values education materials* Chapter 1 will describe a typology or clas- 
sification scheme consisting of five values education approaches— 
inculcation # iiK^ral developments analysis # clarification ^ and action 
learning « Each of these approaches^ is an explici*t and distinctive al;^ 
tempt to deal with values in the school/* £ach approach will be explained 
in terms of its rationale and purpose i teaching methods and instructional 
model, an illustrative learning activity > and characteris^^ic curriculum 
materials and programs^ The development and use' of tha* i>ology will 
also be discusaed. Chapter 2 presents and explains an original instru- 
ment tor analyzing values education materials in terms of their descrip- 
tive characteristics, rationale and objectives, preconditions and usa- 
bility, content, procedures and activities , and evaluation. Educators 
could use this multiple-choico/short«-answer framework to obtain in-depth 
analyses of values educatica materials. In addition, Chapter 2 contains 
summaries of analyses of 13 sets of materials, each refledting one of the 
f ive values education approaches. This chapter concludes with an exer- 
cise designed to help educators consider certain criteria in selecting 
values education materials. The third and final chapter is an extensive, 
mostly annotated bibliography of student curriculum mate/tials, teacher 
guides, and theoretical background materials in values education. The 
materials include more than 200 items available through commercial pub- 
lishers and/or the ERIC system* They are classified according to the 
approach they primarily reflect. The Epilogue briefly sununarizes the key 
points in the book and offers recommendations for future work in values 
education. , ' ^ 

This volume, or at least sections of it, should be useful to several 
different types of educators who share a desire to inptove instruction 
in relation to values and valuing processes. It should be especially 

* Another approach often, used by teachers is to avoid dealing with 
values in the classroom* Utiis aiiproach is not disctissed in this book 
for two reasons. Firsts the book is designed to help teachers whcu 
already have decided to work with values or at least are still conffld* 
ering working with values and value issues in school. Second, it is 
doubtful whether a person can really avoid dealing with' values. It is 
our belief that values cannot be avoided r and that teachers should not 
attempt to avoid values in education « 



htelpful to elementary and secondary methods teachers and other college 
professors who want to provide the,tr education stxidents with an overview 
of values education in tenms of approaches, teaching procedures, and 
curriculum materials^ curriculum cdordin^tors in school districts and 
other curriculum developers should find this book, a practical- resource 
for planning and revising educational programs and materials in the 
social studies, the humanities, and guidance and counseling. Finally, 
several sections of this publication could be helpful to teachers, 
particularly department chairpersons and supervisors, as an initial 
source of information to assist them in determining which ^preaches 
and materials best fit their particular needs, goals, and values in 
relation to values education « 

Two issues must be confronted before proceeding with the tasks 
outlined above ♦ Probably the most persistent and compelling problem in 
comprehending the literature on values is the widespread terminological 
confusion and conflict. Simply stated, there appears to be little 
agreenent on the definitions of the terms values and valuing. In fact, 
most who write for periodicals do not even definf. the terms* Moreover, 
among those who do specify the meaning of those terms, there appear 'to 
be as many definitions as there are writers • 

Teachers who have to confront the value issues that arise every 
day in school may not be concerned about the problem of defining these 
terms, Hiey must deal with values regardless of what those values are 
called* Because this book is aimed at helping educators deal- with the 
practical problem of teaching and learning values, we do not feel that 
this is the appropriate place to try to solve this definitional problem* 
Nevertheless, in an effort to avoid contributing to the confusion about 
the meaning of terms, this problem must at least be addressed here. 
This will be done by briefly auninarizing the various definitions of 



*For a more detailed discussion of the definitional probli^ with 
respect to values in each of the following areas, see the correspondinq 
references: sociology— Adler (1956)? psychology^-Dukes (1955) and 
Tisdale <1961) ? behavioral sciences^ — Handy tl969) ; educational 
psychology — Trow (1953) i social studies education- -BoAd (1970)? 
philosophy— Lepley (1949); philosophy and theology — Appendix in Canning 
(1970) . 
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vikl\iQS und VAl\iiii9 that haye been offered by other writers and by speci- 
fying definitions of the key terms ^sed in this book, tn order to apply 
to all the val\:ies education approaches « these latter definitions mxxBZ 
necessarily be generals No claim is made that they are better than any 
others that have been formulated^ The goal is simply to facilitate the 
reader *s tinder standing of how we use these terms. 

Values have been defined variously as {1) eternal ideas, (2) moral 
emotions^ (3) standards of worth, (4) beliefs about goodness or worth, 
and (5) behavioral actions* Generally, most of these and other defini- 
tions incorporate the notion of values as criteria for determining levels 
of goodness, worth, or beauty that guide the thoughts, feelings, and 
actions of persons • For the purposes of this work , this "criteria'* 
definition will be most appropriate* Examples of values would then in- 
clude honesty t trust, pejrsonal privacy, security, freedom, imaginative- 

! 

ness, and rationality. | 

Valuing has been d^jfined variously as (1) the act of making value 
judgments, (2) the process of analyzing value questions, (3) evincing 
values, (4) acquiring and adhering to values, (5) the process of choosing, 
prizing, affirming, and acting, (6) the direct feeling of like or dislike r 
and (7) the process of determining the goodbiess or worth of phenc«nena. 
In order to aypply this term to each of the values education approaches, 
a general definition of valuing as the process of developing or actual- 
izing values will be used« 

These two definitions are included in those below, which represent 

the key values education terms used in this book. 

7ai ues— criteria for determiAing levels of goodness, worth or 

beauty* (For example, if someone disliked a politician 
l^ecause he or she was dishonest, then that person would 
possess the value of honestyO 

Valuing-- the process of developing or actualizing values. 

Values education— the explicit attempt to teach eUx^ut values and/or 
valuing. 

Kaiues education: approach*- a generiil orientation toward teaching 
about values and/or valuing. 

Instructionai model— a system of procedures used by teachers to 
facilitate the process of valuing with students. 

Vaiues education ma teriais— student and teacher curriculum resources 
explicitly designed to deal with values and/or valuing* 

ERIC utiHhi ""^^^ OOOH 



-tMateriala such as novels dr fiiws, vjhich are heavily laden 
^ith values ancl value issues but which have not been devel- 
oped for educational ;i^urpo8es, have not been considered.)* 

The second issue relates to the essential nature of this work. We 
consider this book to be primarily an objective description and analysis 
of values .education. No attempt is made to be prescriptive or evalua- 
tive. It is not our purpose here to reconunend a particular approach or 
to determine the worth of a specific set -of materials. Rather, it is to 
provide significant information and a useful framework in which to pro- 
cess that data, -to, help others make evaluative decisions. It is our 
belief, howeyer, that every hanan endeavor, including the writing of 
this book, inpvitably involves some basic assumptions and values. (That 
statsnent its.elf is, of course, an assumption.) Thus, no claim is made 
that this worX has been produced in an assumption-free, value-free atmo- 
sphere « Rather than prete^id total ob jectivity and thus create hidden 
assumptions 1 we c>K>OBe to expose whatever assumptions we are aware ^of 
having concerning values* (This statement reveals another assumpt: 
explicit assumptions are^better than iinpllicit. ones.) Thust four basic 
assumptions we hold concerning values and valuing aret 

1) Individuals are continually involved in choosing, developing, 
and in?)lementing their own values in real- life situations. 

2) The process of valuing is mainly social. People are both 
influenced by and are actors in particular social contexts. These con- 
texts tent' to ia^ose certain values at ^he same time that they are 

Vresponsive to value change. 

3) Values development is a lifelong process. It is not confined 
to the earliest years and fixed by childhood socialization. Rather, i^ 
involves aperiodic testing and reBtructuring of one's value system in 
the light of reflection and experience in a changing culture. 

4) Valuing can involve both rational and nonrational ways of 
knowing. 



). 



♦Other publications of SSEC and ERIC/ChESS have focused on games 
and simulations, so we will not analyze these resources here. Per 
information on games and simulatiofis, see Charles and Stadsklev (1972) . 
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A final fS«\ffl«>tion is that Vaiues Education * Approaches and 
Materials is a uaeful rasc^oxca for educatora iWtarastad in working 
with valuaa inaida wd outsida the acRbdlls. 



Doaglas P. SuperXa 
Patricia L,; Johnson 
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VALUES EDUCATION i APPROACHES A^ID MATERIALS 

Chapter 1 
Approaches to Valufes Education 

In this chapter a typology of five values educvitioii approaches is 
presented. These include inculcation, moral development, analysis, 
clarification, and action learning. Apart from the typology, two other 
theoretical approaches are discussed^ — evocation and union. These have 
#not: aa yet been applied in curriculum materials and have been used only 
vaguely in teaching strategies. The five approaches that compose the 
typology are explained in terms of rationale and purpose, characteristic 
teaching methods, an instructional valuing model, and an illustrative 
learning activity. A statement oh the status of each approach in rela- 
tion to existing educational p«ograms and materials is also included. 
The evocation and union approaches are treated in a similar fashion, 
but with an emphasis on rationale and methodology rather than on learn- 
ing activities and materials. 

This chapter describes various approaches for teaching values from 
which a reader may choose one or more that will meet his or her instruc- 
tional needs. The descriptions of each approach, however, are not com- 
prehensive models that can readily be applied to the classroom. The 
typology is merely a statement of alternatives. Before implementing 
any one approach, a reader is advised to consult the bibliography for 
source material for further study and explanation. 

Development of the Typology 

Hiia typology of values education approaches was initially formu- 
lated by Superka in a doctoral dissertation tl973) . While reviewing 
the descriptive and empirical literature on values in psychology, so- 
ciology, philosophy, and education, he discovered a vast and confusing 
amount of data that seemed to be in need of some kind of organization. 
Although a few other writers had provided some guide lines, no systematic 
classification of values literature existed. This classification task 
becam« the theme of Superka 's dissertation. 

The typology was originally constructed around eight approaches. 
For each approach, a theory of value development was identified. From 
subsequent discussions with several educators, including the co-author 

/ 00015 
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of this paper, a n^er of conflicts and inconsistencies in the original 
typology were discovered. For example, curricul\m materials did not exist 
for at least two of the value approaches. The authors have, therefore, 
reduced the typology to five approaches and added a separate discussion 
section to deal with those approaches that do not fit completely into 
the typological framework. 

Although rigorous efforts to determine the reliability and validity 
of the typology were not taken, two procedures were implemented to ensure 
that the typology would be of use to educators. An overview of the typolo- 
gy was sent to ten values scholars. These included research psychologists, 
social psychologists, philosophers, and educators. Of the six who responded, 
four indicated that the categories were distinguishable from one another 
and that the typology could be useful. Two of the scholars did; not be- 
lieve that creating a classification system was practically or empirically 
meaningful. 

The second validation procedure involved a larger number of persons 
in a more concrete application of the typology. In two conferences held 
in October 1974, 64 educators were commissioned to analyze more than 200 
sets of elementary and secondary social studies materials.* Part of their 
task was to classify the materials according to the values education ap- 
proaches presented in the typology. Once again, only a brief overview 
of the typology was used. Preliminary examination of those materials 
analyzed at the conferences indicated that the analysts could practically 
apply the typology and classify materials with reasonable reliability. 
For each set of materials there were two independent analysts; when checked 
against one another, the analysts demonstrated a surprisingly high rate 
of congruity on the values section of their evaluation. Further, when 
checked against other analyses of some of the materials,** the classifi- 
cation system proved to be reliable. 

At this time there is no statistical validation of the typology. The 



*. 



The conferences were sponsored by the Educational Products Infor- 
mation Exchange Institute (EPIE) and the Social Science Education Consor- 
tium (SSEC) . 



* *. 



For the purposes of this publication, many of the materials that 
were analyzed at the conferences were also classified by the authors ac- 
cording to values education approach. The authors' classification is 
presented in the annotated bibliography (Chapter 3) of this work. 
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axithors still view the classification schenie emd the concepts underly-^ 
ing it as working hypotheses subject to experimentation and revision. 
They invite critical comments from readers. The procedures described 
above, however, convinced the authors that the typology in its j^resent 
form is a useful framework for organizing the vast mass of values edu- 
cation materials. 

The tyi)ology could help persons interested in values education in 
several ways. Teachers, fox example, who are interested in working 
with values but not certain of how to go about it, could examine each 
of the alternative approaches and choose: the one or two that best isuit 
their instructional styles an<l classroom needs* District curriculum 
coordiiiS'tors could use it sindlarly to choose approaches most c^ppropri- 
ate for school goals and needs * Once curriculum coordinators, develop- 
ers, or teachers had decided which approach was best, they could con- 
centrate their in-depth search and examination of materials on those 
that reflect that approach^ The bibliography in this book will help 
educators find those resources. 

Some teachers have been "turned off" about dealing with values be- 
cause of one or l£wo negative experiences with a workshop or strategy 
representing an approach they could not accept* The typology, there- 
fore, could be used to help such teachers become aware of a variety of 
values education approaches, one of which they might judge mora appropri-- 



A Typology of Values Education Approaches 

In this X section, each of the approaches in the typology will be dis- 
cussed in depth. To facilitate this discussio;i, an overview of the 
typology, briefly describing the characteristics of each approach, is 
presented in the chart on pages 4 and 5 . Readers may want to look over 
this summary of the approaches before reading the narrative below. 

The five values education approaches that compose the typology are 
inculcation, moral develofment, analysis, clarification, and action 
learning. For each ^approach in the typology, four aspects are considered 
The first, rationale and purpose, answers a number of questions such 
as. What is the approach attCTipting to accomplish and why? and What 
are the reasons for using a particular approach? The rationale also 
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relates each approach to a specific conception of values f the valuing 
process t and human nati^ore and to the ideas of various psychoXogistSf 
sociologists f and philosophers » 

Followintj the rationale statement t teaching methods are discuss;^df 
and there is an explanation of those strategies that are most appropriate 
for classrQon implementation of the aj^roach. An instraqtional model is 
also provided so that the reader can gain a better understanding of the 
systematic implication of these values education procedures ^ An illus-. 
tration of the use of one of the methods and several procedures of the 
model in a concrete Xearning situation is also provide^d* 

Finally , for each approach there is a brief statement on the nature 
and quantity of axis tijig curriculum materials that enibodyx^the approach 
and the status of the approach in educational programs in general. 

^ , Inculcation ^ 

- Rationale and Purpose . The puipose of the inculcation approach is 
to instill. or intemalize certain desirable values. According to this 
^pr^ch^f values are viewed as standards or rules of behavior whose source 
is the society or the culture. Valuing is considered to be a process of 
identification and socialiaation whereby a person, sometimes unconscious- 
ly/ %aJces standards or norma from another person t group # or society and 
incorporates them into his or her own value system* Depending on the goal 
of the course and the orientation of the teacher , specific values that 
mi0)t be inculcated into students include social, personal i moral, poli- 
tical, or scholarly values* 

Regardless of the particular values being instilled, proponents of 
the inculcation approach take view of human nature in which the individ- 
ual is treated, during the attest to iHculcate, as a reactor rather than 
as an initiator. Extreme advocates of inculcation tend to perceive soci- 
ety as a system whose needs and goals transcend and even define the needs 
and goals. of individuals.^ Maintenance and development are viewed as 
goals of society, and recruitment and replacement of people in various 
positions is seen as a major need. The task of values education t herefore 
is to instill into persons those values necessary to assume efficiently 

*This interpretation is clo^^ly related to the views of the sociologist 
Talcott Parsons (1951) and Freudiah/psychologists Sears et ai.' (1957) and 
^ Whiting (1961). 
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the roles prescribed by society* 

Educators who consider an .individual to«be a free, self-fulfilling 
participant in society tend to inculcate values as well, especially 
values such a^ freedom to learn, human dignity, justice, and self- 
exploration. Inculcation, however, is often mistakenly associated. with 
only a narrow concept of human nature and is often considered a nega- 
tive approach . Yet, this approach is used by persons holding a variety 
of value positions, including those generally labeled humanistic. 

A'tea<aier, for exan^le, ma^ react very deeply and strongly against 
a student who has just uttered a racial slur to another student in the 
class. iJhis could take the form of a short but emotional lecture on the 
evils of racism or simply an eacpression of disapp6intment in the stu- 
dent's behavior. At any rate, the teacher is inculcating in this situa- 
tion. Perhaps this is because he or she believes that the enduring 
values of human dignity or respect for the individual are essential for 
the survival of democratic society. This reflects the widespread belief 
that in order to insure continuity of culture, certain basic values must 
be instilled in its msndMrs. 

A final rationale for inculcation is the notion that certain values 
are universal and absolute. Thus, one would not have to analyze or 
clarify those values but merely coimnit oneself to them. The tradition- 
al Western church concept of values as having their source in God would 
be one exan«>le of this orientatioi^. Some social studies educators, 
however, express a similar position. Oliver and Shaver (1966, p. 26) , 
for instance, believe that certain values are nearly universal. 

For us the most basic values of the {American] Creed, 
as they relate to the function of the school in society, 
arc to be treated as more than psycholbgical facts. They 
describe certain potentially universal characteristics of 
mah which, at least from our particular cultural frame of 
^ reference, make him "human"— such as a quest for self- 

\ respect, a sense of sympathy and loVe, a concern for fair- 

ness and justice in his dealing with others. 
\ Teaditoq Methods and Instructional Models Various models have been 

\ used to inculcate values. One of the most widely used and most effec- 

tive methods is reinforcement. This process might involve positive re- 
inforcement, such as a teacher praising a student for behaving in ac- 
cordance with a particular value, or negative reinforcement, such as 
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A teacher planishing a student fox behaving contrary to a certain desir- 
able value. It is extremely difficult, if not iiqpossible* for a teacher 
to avoid using some form of reinforcement. Often merely a smile or a 
frown will tend to reinforce certain values. But reinforcement can also 
be applied consciously and systematically, as in behavior modification.* 
A widely used behavior modification technique is to provide students with 
"tokens" such as food, play money, or grade points for doing desirable 
tasks like solving a math problem, remaining quiet for 20 minutes, or 
helping another student. 

Another extremely effective method of inculcating values is modeling, 
in which a particular person is, a model for desirable values that a teach- 
er might want the students to adopt. The teacher, simply by personifying 
whatever values he or she holds, is always a model for some values^ — for 
example, punctuality or lateness, enthusiasm for leamijng or boredom. 
Even if teachers attempt to be objective and conceal their values, they 
become models for the values of objectivity and hiding one's values. Ad- 
vocates of the new social studies have ^urged teachers to be examples of 
inquiry learners and socially active citizens in order to encourage stu- 
dents to adopt similar value orientations, other students can also serve 
as models of desirable values. Students assume model roles when a teach- 
er asks an , individual to read his or»her "A" term paper or essay answer 
to the cdass. In most cases the student's work is being singled out as 
an example to be followed by the rest of the class, instilling in other 
students the desire to produce similar work and to receive similar recog- 
nition. 

Sotne. behavioral research has indicated that a conbination" of rein- 
forcement and modeling can be an effective way to inculcate values. 
Students observe a model (usually another student) being reinforced for 
behaving according to a certain value. Studies have shown that if the 
model is positively reinforced or rewarded, then the observers are morer 



^Although not usually considered a values education prograM, some of 
the procedures of behavior modification can be used to inculcate values. 
Many manuals 'have been developed to help teachers apply these techniques. 
These include works by Sarason et ai, (1972) , Sarason and Sarason (1974) , 
Meacham and Wiesen (1969) , Sulzer and Mayer (1972) , and White and Smith 
(1972). 

**For a disctission of these educational studies see Woody (1969) . 



likttly to behave limilarly and, thus, to adopt that valae. On tiie other 
hand, if the model is negatively reinforced or punished, th^ cabservers 
are less likely to behave that way and to adopt the value underlying 
that behai^or <Saras6n and Sarason 1974, pp. 6-7) . In tiie olaseroom 
this coateination of reinforceaent and wodelincr often occurs naturally 
and unwittingly, one example would be ^a teacher praising a student for 
doing his or her.homework while other students look on. It is hoped, 
therefore, that other etudents will valtoe doing their homework as well, 
Another exanq^le* which often occurs contrary to the intentions <^ 
the teacher, is the student who constantly makes wisecracks in class^ \ 
causing other students, and sometimes the teacher, to laugh. This x|e- 
sponse not only reinforces that person's behavior, but frequently st-imu- 
lates other students to mimic the wisecrack behavie^,^ Although scane 
educators may interpret this- reaction merely as imitative, it can also 
be viewed as the adoption, however superficial, of one or more values 
associated with that behavior—valueB such as being a class clown br 
distracting other students and the teacher. 

Despite the possible negative consequences of the contoined rein- , 
forcemsnt and modeling techniques this strategy can be applied purpose- 
fully Muid systematically to inculcate whatever values are deemed de- 
sirable. For example, in relation to educational values, either a 
thoughtful questioning of or an unbridled respect for school author- 
ity could be instilled in students. The choice depends upon the values 
of the teachers and administrators of the school. 

The methods described above, however powerful and effective, are 
not foolproof ways of instilling values. To stay within the scope of 
this work, the eacplanation of these techniques has been siinplified. 
The sff ective use of reinforc«ent and modeling is actually more com- 
plicated. Specific types of rewards and schedules of reinforcement 
are significant factors thidt influence the success of efforts to change 
behavior and values. Further, although anyone could serve as a model, 
ei^rience has shown that models who are admired or respected. by the 
observer, are most effeetive. Soms models should be similar to the ob- 
server, others different, depending on the situation and the rationale 
for emulating the model. Before ii^planenting these techniques, the 
reader is urged to use the sources cited in thim section and in the 
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bibliography. - • . 

In addition to reinforcement and modeling, nu^ dther teclmiqaes have 
been used to inculcate values into students. Itol* 'playing and participation 
in genes and simulations are effective ways to^ instill certain values. 
These methods^ .too« could be used to inculcate any kind of values. Tradi- 
tionally* the use of ganes has implicitly instilled the value of con^ti- 
tion. Recently* however* games have been constructed that require players 
to cooperate, and thus they inculcate the value of cooperation. 

other inculcation methods seem Isss sthical to auuiy educators. 
These incite nagging, lecturing, providing inoanplete or biased informa- 
tion, a^ emitting several alternatives. Some tsachers, for exaaqplf « know- 
ingly or unwittingly **guide" students to the right answers during a dis- 
covezy lesson . by making only certain evidence available* Although most 
teachers frown on these methods, they are of tended unconsciously but 
nevertheless effectively. 

Although most value inculcation occurs in^licitly and often uninten-j 
tionally* a specific set of . procediures to help teachers apply this approach 
explicitly and purposefully can be identified. The authors have formuliited 
such an instructional model by conbining and, adapting a ^ystem of behavior 
modification (Sulzer and Mayer 1972) with the taxonomy o^ educational 
objectives in the affective domain ' (Krathwohl et si. 19641. This model is 
presented below as a possible guideline for implementing value inculca- 
tion in a systematic manner. 

1) Determine the value to be ; inculcated^ choose the value to be- 
instilled in the students (perheps in cooperation with students\ 
jmd parents) 1 

2) Identify the level of intertuilisation desired— select the degree 
of intexnalisation that will be souf^ts 

a) HBCBIVIHG ^ 

(1) Awareness— leader (or valuer) takes'^ into account 

that a phenomenon exists 
^2) Willingness to receive— learner is willing to listen 

to stimulus 

(3) Controlled or selected attention— learner selects and 
responds to favored stimuli 



») BBSPOMDXNG 

(1) . AcQuUacroce in yc«Pondlnq" «-lcftifn»g coinpli«a with 

(2) Williiwrn— 1 to yi>ond* -l»*m»g voluntearB to ex- . 
hibit «n •|ip«ct«d behavior 

<3) S>tiefaction in yeeponee- - learner Ve reaction is as- 
■ociated with enjoynent 

c) VM.01NG ' y ' 

(1) Acceptance of a value— learner's reaponso shij»s ^ _j. 
cCnsiiitent identification with a class or phenomena 

(2) Preference for a value- *leamer seeks out apartic- 
ular value because he is conmitted to it 

(3) conmitnent— learner, displays conviction or loyalty 
to a cause 

d) ORGMUZATZON 

(1) Conceptualisation of a value — learner begins to relate 
one value to other values by means of analysis and 
synthesis 

(2) Organisation of a value sy>ten> "- learner begins to 
integrate a ccnplex of values into ordered rela- 
tionship 

e) CHARACTBiaZAVIOM BY A VALUE OR A VALUE COMPLEX 

» 

(1) Generalised set— learner orders the world around him 
with jti consistent and stable frame of reference 

(2) Characterisation— learner formulates a code of conduct 

. an^^a value system and they are completely internalized 
Specify the/behavioral goal— specif the behavior and the level 
of perfQCMPOe required to indicate attainment of the value 
at the pa^icular level of Interhalizationi this behavior 
could be in the 'form of an overt action (such as working for 
a political candidate) or a certain response to an item on a 
value or attitude ijuestionnfdre 

Select an appropriate method— choose a procedure appropriate 
to the type of behavioral change desiredt 
a) Increase a beha^or— positive reinforcement, provision 
of a modeler removal of interfering conditions , games and 



•inulation, rol« pls^in^ 
b) T«Bch a n«w b«havior— shaping t chainlngt responae differcn'- 
tiatlon« jgims'and simulation » irola playin? 
N c) Maintain a bahavior— ona or acre of sevex-al schedules of 
inteznittent rai'nforcament 
d) Raduca ox alininata undesirable behavior— withdrawal of 
^ reinforcement « punishmnt* stdmulus change 
5} 3^t>laB>ant the mathod t 

a) DetamiAa the baaalina by measuring the dependent behavior 
(the behavior that is. to be changed) before applying the 
inculcation method 

b) J^pply the method and maasure and record the change 

c) Conduct a prt^ to determine what factor was responsible 
for the behavioral change by not applying the behavioral 
procedures for several days 

d) Reapply ,the b^avioral procedures 

e) Maintain the behavioral change 

6) Graph and coianunicata the results — collate the recorded data, 
graph the data* make inferences concerning internalization of 
values, and ooniRunicate the results fo appropriate persons. 

This instructional model for inculcating values is very rigorous and 
detailed. Although teachers may not foe able to apply it fully, they may 
find it a useful guide fpr influencing the developiBtant of certain values 
in students. Generally* however » most inculcation occurring in the achckjls 
today does not, as tha-fotlowing activity illustrates, elosely follow every 
step of this model. 

Illustrative Learning Activity . This activity has been adapted from 
a lesson in the Analysis of Public Issues Pxogrxaa (Shaver and Larkins 1973, 
pp. 349-53) . 

Ms. Scott's 12th*grade social studies class has just read an article 
idBOut Vines Londsardi, late coach of the Green Bay Packers. The passage 
stresses how deeply Lontoardi valued winning and respect for authority. 
The article also provides some indication that the Packer coach also valued 
human dignity. Ms. Scott has chosen the article as a way to stimulate 
students into thinking rationally about the possible conflict between 
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VAlulng wlimlAg and res^et for authority t on the ont hand, and hirnian 
liftt And conpasBion on thtt otiier* (By choosing and using the article 
for this purpose shs is already inculcating a. value held by many social 
studies educators — the value of rationslly exaadhing valup conflicts.) 

during the discussion of jbhe article* Hs* Scott asks the class which 
of the two sets of values they believe to be most important. In order 
to provoke rigorous thinking, she is prepared to challenge with contrary * 
propositions 'students who t^Oce either position,. Thus, when several stu- 
dents affirm thnt human life and' coinpassion are most iiiq;>ortant , she 
poses the idea that if the Allied splc^iers *iad refused to obey the 
military command and had not killed any of the Germans^ .during Molrld War 



II (thereby ii^holding human life and conpassion ins tead^f -.victory amd 
respect for authority) Hitler might have siiijjugated half of the worlds 
Students are encp<frag«sd to test the validity of that proposition and to 
re-oxandne (although not necessarily change) their positions. 

Several students then contend that winning and respect for author- 
ity are more^ important. To counter this position, Mb. Scott shows a 
slide depicting the starving children of Biafra. She then interprets 
by stating that those children suffered and died from malnutrition be- 
cause the soldiers and leaders of Biafra and Nigeria were coirenitted to 
. f fghtlng the war to the end. This* she points -out, is an example of wJitat 
can occur when winning and respect for authority are more highly valued 
than human life and compassion. ^ 

Ms . Scott did use logical propositions to question both value posi- 
tions. By using the dramatic slide for the second proposition and by 
interpreting it for the students, however, she has unwittingly sho^ 
the former values in a less favorable light than the latter, she has, 
howeyer unintentionally, interjected elements of inculcation into a 
basically analytical approach. 

Materials and Programs . Inculcation, especially that accomplished 
through reinforcement and modeling, is the one values education approach 
that to some extent or lUiother is embodied in all materials and programs 
and is used, consciously or unconsciously, by all , teachers . Usually, 
however, the procedures are not nearly as rigorous as those presented 
in the model. 

The extent to which certain materials and programs have as their 
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goal the inculcation of values varies gr^eatly, Mai^y programs esitablir^htni 
by individual school districts in tJ^e 1950s and early 1960s wore drvf^loptni 
to instill by means of identification and sociali2:ation certim '^corrvct" 
values. Pasadena City Schools (3 957) developed a progxan) to teach jnoral 
and spiritual values in this manner. A Kiore recent example ii^ effort 
by the 1k>s Angeles City Schools (1966). Love, respect for law and order ♦ 
reverence, justice, integrity, and resporsibiiaty were frequently atnonq 
the ^'correct" values. Current school district curriculur. guides still 
contain lofty stateioenta concerning the developextent of values such as qood 
citii^enship, human dignity, and respect for the country. Most often, 
ho5«?over, systematic procedures for attaining these qoals are not provui^a. 
Seme recent materials and programs, such as the Human Values Series (Steck 
Vaughn) and Building Better Bridges with Ben (Sunny Enteri^ris^s) ari^ de- 
signed primarily to instill certain values into students. The former uses 
eight values (wealthy rectitude, vell'-being, and so forth) established by 
Lassvell and Rucker (in Rucker et ai • 1969) as the desired values. Thn 
latter uses 12 of Ben Franklin's 13 virtues as the values to inculcate in 
students . 

In other materials the inculcation of certain values is one of ^^iii-- 
ous educational objectives. Most of the innoVAtive social 3t>idie?^ matvr- 
ials, such as the Social Science Laboratory Units {SRh) , Public Ismms 
Series (Xerox), and \.he Holt Social Studies Curriculum {Holt, Rirehart 
and Winston)/ in addition to having other cognitive goals, attempt to 
inculcate the values of rational thinking, discussion, and scientific jn-- 
vestigation. Even programs like Values Clarification (Hart 1972) an.i 
Values in Action (Holt, Rinehart and Winston), which purport to d^^il 
primarily with the process of valuing, also inculcate certain valu'.'i^ 
such as awareness of emotions, self^-actuali^tation, rational choice 
making^ and purposeful behavior. Thus, regardless of the claims made 
by rJevelopers, every set ox materials and every progra^r. in values educa- 
tion either implicitly or explicitly instills ceitain valutas. 

Mo r a 1 De ve 1 opman t 
Rationale and Purpose . The moral reasoning approach to valuef^ 
education attempts to stimulate students to develo] nore complex moj.il 
reasoning patteras through successive and sequential staqes- Proponent::* 
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of this appioduh via not use tluf ti-in\ valuing and uc^ nut delin^,^ t n< t^^rn> 
vaiu^^s* The em,vhdsxs un t<i<iHcnin<^ aiid thinkiny, however, indicates that 
vaiueB jre conceivi^d to be co<jnitivo nn ral belief n or cono^pt Thi** 
approach tocusi^s exclusively on moral valms, '*>uc)> as fairnoj^rw jur^ticc. 
-?qualityt and hur.an dignity. Otl^er typt-ji of valxjea fsocial, i>i^rs nal , 
and aesthetic) are net ^.onsidt}rc*d, * 

KohIberq*s (19t6, 19*^2) theory of moral df^v^^lopr.i^nt xs thf^ cnc r v * 
frequently used iio provide a rationale for thib ^iproach. txpandma or. 
Piaqet's (196i'} clinical studies of moral judqmcnt m children and con-- 
ducting his own i^xteneive* cross-^cultural research, Kohlberg has for-^ 
aul«.ted a three- level, sxx^stage t-heciv ot the dovelopnent of n^oral rea- 
soning (Kohlberq 13^2, pp. 11-12): 

PRECOinnENTIoNAl. LEVEL"--#\t this luvel the child is respon-^ 
sive to such rulf?s and labels as good or bad and right 
or wrong. He interprc?ts these labels in purely physical 
or hedonistic terms: If he i . bad, he is punished; if 
he IS good, he is rewarded^ He also interprets ti-ie labels 
tn tt^rins ot the physicc.1 pover of those who enuiiciate 
them-'-parents , teachers and other adults. The level 
comprises tl^e following tvo stages: 

Stage 1: puniahirvi^nt and obedience oriuntati<ui . 
The physical consequences of action deiiemane itb 
^Ov,drve3S oi Ladiiess in^aivli^Bv v»f the hujnan rw^^n*- 
mg or value of these cons#^quen< , Avoidance 
of punishment and unque.^t toning defer ^^nce to |Kx^er 
Are valaed in their own right, r.ot in terms oV 
resi^ect for an underlying moral order supported 
by punishment and authority, the latter being 
stage 4. 

r t a gr* .-^ ; in -.rumenta 1 relativist orientation , 
Right action consists of that wljich instrumental- 
ly s<atisfies one*s own need*3 and occasionally the 
needs of others. Human relations are viewed m 
terms similar to those of the marketplace. 
Kiements of fairness, of reciprocity and equal 
sharing are presents but they aiu always inter-- 
] rete i in a ; ra^^matic way. Kecij rocity is a 
mattLi of '^you scratch my back and 1*11 ^cratrh 
y^^ait>/' not of loyalty, gratitude or jurticij. 



.5o\.v-]oi,-f-^d jrri .--.iluir. Tn.it>.>riC3H to nsOj stusJent'. uv:^ thro j i ji 
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OiHVENTlOHAL LEVEL— At this level maintaining the expectations 
of the individual's family, gro^ or nation is perceived as 
valuable in its o\«n right, regardless of immediate and obvious 
conse^ences. The attitude is one not only of conformity to 
the social orf^r but^of loyalty to xt,, of actively maintain- 
ing, supporting and justifying the order, and of identifying 
with the persons or gro\^ involved in it. !Chia level comprises 
ttie following tvo stages t 

Stage 3j interpersonal concordance or "good boy-nice 
girl" orientation . Good behavior is that which pleases 
or helps others and is approved by them* There is much 
conformity to stereotypical images of what is majority 
or "natural" behavior. Behavior is frequently judged 
by intentions "He means well" becomes important, and 
one earns approval by "being nice." 

Stage 4: "law and order" orientation. Authority, 
fixed rules uid the maintenance of the social order are 
valued. Right behavior consists of doing one's duty, 
showing respect for authority amd maintaining the social 
order for its own sake. 

POSTCONVENTIONAL UWEL— At this level there is a clear ef fort 
to reach a personal definition of moral values— to define 
principles that have validity and application apart from the 
authority of groups or persons uid apart from t^e individual's 
own identification with these groups. This level again has 
two stages: 

Stage 5i social- contract legalistic orientation. 
Generally, this stage has utilitarian overtones. Right 
action tends to be defined in terms of general individual 
rights and in tems of standards that havs been critically 
examined and agreed upon by the whole society. There is 
a clear awareness of the ii^portance of personal values 
and opinions and a corresponding eo^hasia on procedural 
rules for reaching consensus. Other than that which is 
constitutionally and democratically agreed upon, right 
is a matter of personal values and opinion. The result 
is an emphasis both upon the "legal point of view" and 
upon tiw possibility of making rational and socially 
desirable changes in the law, raUier than fraesing it 
as in "law and order" stage 4. Outside the legal realm, 
free agreement is the binding element of obligation. 
This is the "official" morality of the U.S. government 
and the C<n|atitution« , t 

Stage &i universal ethical-principle oriTOtation . 
Right is defined by the conscience in accord with self^ 
chosen ethical principles, which in turn are based on 
logical conqprehensiveness, universality and cansistency. 
These principles ^re abstract and ethical (the golden 
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rule, the categorical imperative)? they are not concreto 
moral rules like the Ten Commandments. At heart i these 
are universal principles of justice, of the reciprocity 
and equality of human rights, and of respect for th^ 
dignity of human beings an individual forsons** 

Kohlberg has identified 25 *'bxis:ix*' ir^oral concepts'' that ne uses a,-^. 
the foundations for formulating hypothi^tical moral dilvi<uivv^> r(?sov: to 
research subjects. Kohlberg^s exjUic/vt ? of how a child at f^av:b !vi,:^»^^ 
would define one of these concept?; {the "value i>} h^m^-ui life'') v:lar3i:i^^'i 
tl 3 differences among his sxx stacjes {Kohiberg 1966, H-9) s 

Stage It The value of :i hvunan life is confused with 
the value ox physical objects and is based on the 
social stattas or physical attributes of its possessor* 

Stage 2; The value of a human life is seen as instru^ 
mental to the satisfaction of the needs of its possessors 
or of ot,her persons* 

Stage 3t The value of a human life is based on the 
enpathy and affection of faitdly members and others 
towards its possessor. 

Stage 4: Life is conceived as sacred in terms of its 
place In a categorical moral or religious order of 
rights and duties. 

Stage 5: Life is valued both in terms of its relatioii 
to community welfare and in terms of life being a 
universal human right. 

Stage 6: Belief in the sacredness of human life as 
representing a universal human value of respect for 
the individual. 

Several other theorists^ such as Bull {1969) and Perry (1970) , havi? 
posited similar schemes of moral development* These, however, have not 
been applied as directly to education as has ^ Kohlberg *s theory^ and they 
will not be considered here. Moreover, regardless of the specific 
differences among these theorists, they share with Kohlberg several 
comnon beliefs about the nature of moral development: 

1) There -xiat structural bases within each person which determine 
how he or she will perceive a value. 



*From "Understanding the Hidden Curriculum," by Lawrence Kohlberg 
with Phillip Whitten. Reprinted by permission from LBartdng, Tho Mogazino 
for Creative Teaching, December 1972, (5)1972 by Education Today Comt^any, 
Inc. 
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2) These bases develop in a sequential series of stages. No stage 
may be skipped. 

3) Some persons go faster and farther through the stages than others. 

4) Movement from stage to stage is a long-term process and is not 
automatic. 

5) The general direction of this movement is from no morality to 
social morality to autonomous morality. 

6) All persons in all cultures develop through these stages. 

7) Moral reasoning is related to moral behavior.* 

In addition to these beliefs. Rohlberg contends that students can conpre- 
hend reasoning patterns one stage below and one stage above their own 
level and that exposure to the next stage of moral reasoning is essential 
for enhancing moral development. Furthermore, Kohlberg contends that 
movement from one stage to another involves not instilling an external 
value (as in inculcation) but encouraging the formation of value patterns 
toward which the students are already tending (Kohlberg 1S66, p. 19) . 

The view of human nature reflected in the rationale for this approach 
seems to be similar to that manifested in the ideas of EriJtson, Loevinger, 
and other developmental psychologists.** In contrast to the inculcation 
approach, the moral development approach views the person as an active 
initiator. The individual cannot fully change the environment, but 



*Some of these contentions are disputed by other psychologists, 
especially those of a nondevelopmental orientation. Specifically, con- 
tentions 6 and 7 are the most controversial, but 2 has also been 
criticized as too rigid. 

**These theorists postulate that hvunan growth orcurs in sequential 
stages of development. Some psychologists have attempted to fomulate 
developmental theories of the entire personality. Such theorists are 
usually termed ego development theorists. Sullivan, et aJ. (1957) and 
Loevinger et al, (1970) are exan?)les. Other developmental psychologists 
seem to have concentrated on specific aspects of human growths Piaget 
(Ihhelder and Piaget 1958) — intellectual development; EriJcson (1950) — 
psycho-aexual dfcveloproent; Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder (1961) — conceptual 
development; and Peck and Havighurst (I960)— character development. 
Those theorists who have concentrated on value development have been 
called moral development theorists, and these include McDougall (1908), 
Piaget (1962), Kohlberg (1966), and Perry (1970) . 
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neither can the environment fully mold the individual. The actions of 
a peraon are the result of one's feelings » thoughts, behaviors, and 
escperiencea , Although the environment can determine the content of one'ji 
experiences, it cannot determine its form. Genetic structures already 
inside the person are primarily responsible for the way in which a 
peraon internalizes that content, and orcjanizes and transforms it into ^ 
personally meaningful data. 

Teaching Methods and Instructional Model . The technique most 
characteristic of the moral development approach is to present a hypo- 
thetical or factual value dilemma story which is then, discussed in 
small groups. Through a short reading, filmstrip, or film, students 
are presented with a story involving one or more characters confronted 
with a moral dilemma. Students are urged to state a position on what 
the person in the story should do, to provide reasons for this position, 
and to discuss these reasons with others. Kohlberg's research indicates 
that exposing students to higher levels of reasoning through group 
discussion atimulates them to reach the next stage of moral development. 

<5albraith and Jones (1974) have experimented with many moral 
dilenttna exercises in the classroom as part of a project at Carnegie- 
Mellon University designed to develop a training manual to help teachers 
impleroert Kohlberg's ideas. They have concluded that three variables 
are crucial to an effective group discussion of a moral dilemma, and 
thus, to the enhancement of moral development in students. These are 
(1) a moral dilenina that presents "a real conflict for the central 
character," includes "a number of moral issues for consideration," and 
"generates differences of opinion among students about the appropriate 
response to the situation"! (2) "a leader who can help to focus the 
discussion on moral reasoning"! and (3) "a classroom climate which 
encourages students to express their moral reasoning freely" (Galbraith 
and Jones 1974, pp. 6-7). 

A sequential instructional model to help teachers use this approach 
to values education has also been formulated in the Carnegie-Mellon 
project. The version presented below has been adapted from Galbraith 
and Jones (1974, pp. 11-15): 
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1) Confronting m noral dilwiMi 
m) introduce the 4ilwi&a 

b) help student! to define the terme ueed in the dilemma 

c) etate the nature of the dilemma 

2) Stating m position on the original or alternative dilemma 

a) help students est«J>lish their individual poBitions on the 
actii^ * 

b) establish the class response to the position on the action 
<if there is not enou^ conflict t introduce an alternative 
dilemma) 

c) help students establish the reasons for their individual 
pr ^:ions 

3) Tasting tl» reasoning for a position on the moral dilemma 

a) select an appropriate strategy for grouping the students 
(small groups consisting of students who agree on the 
action but for different reasons or small groups of 
students who do not agree on the action) 

b) help students exwdne in<Uvidual reasons with the group 
or class 

c) ask probe questions to elicit additional reasoning about 
the moral problem or a similar one or that focus on a 
particular issue involved in the dilemma 

d) examine reast^s as tiiey relate to the probe questions 

4) Reflecting on the reasoning 

a) ask stuoents to sumarise the different reasons which 
they have heard 

b) encourage the students to choose the reason which they 
feel represents the best response to the moral dilemma 

c) ask students if they believe there is a best answer for 
this problem 

d) add any additional reasoning which did not occur from 
student discussions; these should be added not as the 
^best" reiuons but as additicmal reasons to ponder 
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IlJmBtgmtiva Learning Activity * This activity has b«en adapted 
and condanaad fxam Galbraith and .tone's (1974, pp. 6-8). The teacher 
handtt oat a ahort reading entitled "HelgaU Dilemma*' and introduces it 
in Buch a way that it relatei to recent claaa%fork. The Btudents lead 
the paaaage. 

HELGX 'S DILEtMA 

Helga and Rachel had grown vjp together. They were 
best friends despite the fact that Helga's family was 
Christian and Rachel's was Jewish. For many years, 
this religious difference didn't seem to matter much 
in Germany, but after Hitler seized power, the situation 
changed. Hitler required Jews to wear anOdands with 
the Star of David on them. He began to encourage his 
followers to destroy the property of Jewish people and 
to beat them on the street. Finally, he began to arrest - 
Jews and deport them, munors went around the city that 
many Jews were being killed. Hiding Jews for whom the 
Gestapo (Hitler* s secret police) was looking was a 
serious crinA and violated a law of the German govern* 
ment. 

, One night Helga heard a knock at the door. When 
she opened it, fhe found Bachel on the step huddled in 
a dark coat. Quickly Rachel' stepped inside. She had 
been to a mseting, she said, and when she returned 
home, she had found Gestapo monbers all around her 
house. Her parents and brothers had already been 
taken away. Knowing her fate if the Gestapo caught 
her, Rachel ran to her old friend's house. 

Now what should Helga do? If she turned Rachel 
away, the Gestapo would eventually find her. Helga 
knew that most of the Jews who were sent away had been 
killed, and she didn't want her best friend to share 
that fate. But hiding the Jews broke the law. Helga 
would risk her own security and that of her family 
if she tried to hide Rachel. But she had a tiny room 
behind the chimney on the third floor where Rachel 
might be safe. 

Question t Should Helga hide Rachel? 

The teacher helps students to define terms that might need expla- 
nation. Then he or she helps the class to establish the nature of the 
dilanma (Should Helga hide her long-time Jewish friend, Rachel, from 
the Hazi Gestapo or turn her away?) . The students are then asked what 



H«l9* should do and ^y. Some im b«li«ve H«l9« should hide her friend, 
others nay believe she should turn Rachel over to the Gestapo, students 
may also disagree about the reasons/ *diile agreeing about the action. 
For exa8|>le, one student might believe that Helga should tell the Nazis 
becaiise she ndgKt get into trouble i£ she doesn't (this is stage 2 
reasoning) . Another might support the sa«e action because Helga has an 
obligation to protect her f amily (Stage 3) or to obey the laws of the 
government (Stage 4) . ^ 

The teacher then divides the class into several discussion gro^s, 
each con«>o8ed of mBntoers who agree on Helga* s action but disagree on the 
reasons. The teacher moves from grotq? to group to facilitate discussion 
and to keep the focus on moral reasoning rather than on less important 
details. In order to do this, the teacher might propose altemative 
dileonas (for eJtaB«>le, suppose Helga had only met Rachel once and did not 
Jcnow her welli what should she do then?) or pose other probe questions 
such as, Should a person ever risk the welfare of relatives for the 
welfare of friends? Mhy? Through discussion and reflection students are 
encouraged to express a reasonable value position rather than to come to 
a consensus by adopting other points of view. "When a good moral discus- 
sion class ends," wrote Galbraith and Jones (1974, p. 15), "students 
should feel that it is incon«>lete. They should leave the classroom still 
wondering about the best response to a difficult moral problem." 

This saBf>le lesson has been condensed for the purposes of illustra- 
tion. Educators interested in using the 'noral development approach 
should consult materials cited in the nfcxt section or review the work 
produced at Carnegie-Mellon, where le»son plans have been developed that 
include various moral dilemmas > "a list of instructions for presenting 
the c . -^inal dilearoai a series of altemative dilei»as to use in case the 
original dilema fails to promote oontroversyi' and a list of probe ques- 
tions* (Galbraith and Jones 1974, p. 8) . 

Materials and Programs , ^ Efforts to i«plement the moral development 
ipproach to values education began as part of several research studies by 
Blatt (1969) . His original curriculum, used in Sunday schools and public 
high schools, consisted <^f a battery of written moral dilenmas and a few 
probe questions to stim^ilata thought. Recent curriculum development in 
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this area has produced more effective use of other media, including 
films, filmstrips, and record!, The approacii has also been implemented 
*at the elementary level and In some prison education programs as well 
(Hiclcey 1974) . In addition to the Carnegie^Mellon project materials, 
moral dileiaiias have been incojcporated into the revised <diti<m of the 
ifoit Social Studies Curriculuni. 

A concise review of other materials and programs based on Kohlberg' 
theory of moral reasoning is presented by Rest (1974, pp, 250-51): 

Kohlberg and his students have made a nuntoer of additional 
innovations which have extended the original program 
ideas and materialsi il) A moral education course for 
college undergraduates included not, only the discussion- 
* of-dilennas format but also readings and discussions of 

classic moral philosophers (Boyd 1973) , tiius extending 
the resources available in the cutriculum* *(2) Kohlberg 
and Selman consulted with Guidance Associates (1972) in 
making a set of film8l:rip^records that depict moral dilemmas 
for discussion by young elementary school subjects. The 
color pictures and accompanying sound track artfully 
dramatize moral dilemmas to interest and provoke discus- 
sion among youngsters. (3) Lockwood n 972) has prepared 
a booklet, Morml HeasoJiingp— the Value of Life, as part 
of a social studies series developed by Oliver and Newmann 
(01iver*VShaver, 1966) . Thm booklet is especially 
interestlng^or integrating Kohlberg materials with the 
format developed by Oliver and Newmann. Instead of para- 
graph-long dilemmas (characteriotic of the Blatt studies) , 
a more extended presentation of actual documented cases 
is used to set up discussion (for instance a discussion 
of Bonhoeffer's complicity in the plot to kill Hitler, 
Calley and Mty Lai, etc.). Historical, legal, and socio- 
logical background is provided to enrich and deepen the 
discussion. And the discussion guides help to analyze 
the foimal aspects of diecussion along the lines suggested 
by Oliver and Shaver (1966) . (4) The Moral Education 
Project of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
is em ongoing research and development project for cur- 
ricula materials, teaching methods, teacher training, 
and theory elaboration. This ambitious, broad-gauge 
enterprise has set up moral education programs in 
elementary and high schools in Canada and has published 
books containing many practical suggestions and possible 
topics and materials for moral education (Beck, 1971, 
1972i Beck, Crittenden & Sullivan, 1971). 

The moral development approach has been a difficult one to apply t 
the classroom for several reasons. First, the theory upon \^hich it is 
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based is soaewhat conplex. Second, a teacher must be very skillful at 
facilitating groijp discussions and at observing and interpreting 
individual student responses. Third, the procedure for determining 
growth in moral reasoning is complicated and time consuming to apply » 
These obstacles, howevar, have become less in^xartant in recent years 
with the publication of a manual for assessing the moral reasoning of 
students tOntario Institute for Studies in Education 1972) and the v>ork 
of the Carnegie-Mellon values education project. 

Rationale and Purpose . T^^e purpose of the analysis approach is to 
help students use logical thinking and scientific investigation proce- 
dures in dealing vith value issues. Like moral develoiwient , this approach 
also emphasizes rationality. Students are urged to provide rational 
justification for their value positions. Values are considered verifiable 
facts about the goodness or worth of phenomena. Valuing is the cognitive 
process of determining and justifying those facts. Unlike the moral 
development approach, value analysis concentrates primarily on social 
value issues rather than on personal moral dilemmas. Thus, the process 
of valuing caix and should be, according to proponents of this approach,* 
conducted under the "total authority of facts and reason" (Scriven 1966, 
p. 232) and "guided not by the dictates of heart and conscience, but by 
the rules and procedures of logic" (Bond 1970, p. 81). 

The human being, viewed from this perspective, is a rational actor 
in the world -who can attain the highest good by subordinating feelings 
and passions to logic and the scientific method, ther^y resolving value 
issues according to reason and science. The philosophical basis for the 
analysis approach, therefore, seems to be a fusion of the rationalist 



*The rationale for the analysis approach to values education relates 
directly to the ideas of a group of philos<^hers , known as axiologists, 
who engage in the objective study of ethics and morality. These aKiolo- 
gists include Moore (1929), Toulmin (1950), Lewis (1962), Blackham (1968), 
and Scriven (1966). other value theorists who have postulated similar 
views of valuing are R. B. Perry (1954), Pepper (1947, 1958), and Handy 
(1969) . 
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and empiricist views of hman nature.* 

T«Achinq ttethada and Instructional Model s The teaching methods most 
frequently ueed in the analysis appacoach to values education are individ- 
ual and group study of social value problems and issues, library and 
field research, and rational class discussions (seminar and socratic 
style) . These techniques are coamon to social studies instruction and 
should need no further explanation^^ Intellectual operations frequently 
used in value analysis include stating idie issues, questioning or , 
substantiating the relevance of statements, applying analogous cases to 
qualify and refine value positions, pointing out logical and eit«)irical 
inoonsistenciec in arguments, weighing counterargv»Rents , and seeking 
and testing evidence (Newnann and Oliver 1970, pp. 293-96). 

Many analytical instructional models for teaching values in the 
social studies classroom have been developed. These include the 
"reflective value analysis" model of Hunt and Metcalf (1968, p. 134), 
the "Colmbia Associates" model described and applied by Massialas and 
cox (1966, p. 163), tbe " jurisprudentiar' model advocated and applied 
by Oliver and Shaver (1966, K>. 126-30) , the "value inquiry" model 
outlined by Ban)cs (1973, pp. 459-66) . and the "identifying values model" 
of Taba (Fraenkel 1973, p. 235) . Michaelis (1972) has identified a 
value analysis model that is a synthesis of the elements common to those 
valuing models. Some of these models contain aspects reflecting other 
approaches to values education. Ban)ts' model attempts to incorporate 
some aspects of the clarification model. All of these models, however, 
fundamentally entoody the analysis approach to values education, with 
its emphasis on logical thinJting and scientific inquiry. 

The model that most clearly reflects this approach is that 
described in the 41st NCSS Yearbook (Metcalf 1971, M>. 29-55). It is 
simmarized below as one possible guide to ii.«>lementing the value analysiB 
approach! 

*Thi8 concept of human nature is shared by several cognitively 
oriented psychotherapists. Ellis' (1962) ^^^^ 
Btresses that a person must merely restructure his or her thinking 
rationally in order to establish rational behavior patterns. Kelly 
(1955) stressed the need to test one's "personal constructs" (values) 
empirically and experimentally. 
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1) ld>ntifying clarifying the valu e qu— tion-«idetttify and call 
attention to the need to identify" the queetion that is giving 
riee to diecueeion about a value iasaei clarify that question by 
defining* te»», by specifying the point of view from which the 
evaluation is to be made, and by apecifylng the value object to 
be j\3dged 

2) Aeaeroblinq purported facts- -*help students to gather and organize 
facts ralevant to making a value judgment by insuring tiiat 

a) value assertions are not mistakenly assiSBbled as part of the 
body of relevant facts 

b) a fairly wide range of facts relevant to judging the value 
object in question is assenialed 

c) fact-gathering is carried out in such a way as not to overwhelm 
students with the oonplexity of factual material 

3) Asaesainq the truth of purported facts— encourage students to 
assess the truth of purported factual assertions by finding , 
supporting evidence and by assessing the source of the purported 
fact (Who said this is the case? Why should we believe what this 
person says?) 

4) Clarifying the relevance of facts- -help students to clarify the 
relevance of the facts by encouraging them to insure that: 

a) the facts are about the value object in question 

b) the evaluator {student) has criteria {bases) which give the j 
\ " facts a positive or negative valence (desirable or undesirable 

rating) fr<« the point of view of the value judgment being made 

5) Arriving at a tentative value decision— encourage the student to 
decide or choose tentatively the answer to the value question 

6) Testing the principle implied in the decision— help students 
to test the value principle ia«>lied in thedr decision for accepta- 
bility in any of four wayss 

a) -new cases test"— formulate the value principle explicitly, 
imagine other situations in which it would logically apply, 

and decide if one can accept its application in these situations 

b) "subsumption tesf'—formulate the value principle explicitly . 
and assentole facts (evidence) that show that the value princip 
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is a case of some more gen«ral value principle that the 
evaluator. accepts 
c) "role exdiange t««t"~iroaginatively exchange roles with 
aomeone •!»• affected by the application of the value 
principl* and consider whether or not ho/she can atiil 
accept the principle as it applies to him/her in this roic 
^ d) "wiversal consequences test"— imagine what the consequences 

would be if everyone in similar circumstanceB were to engage 
. in the action being evaluated and consider whether on nof 
one Ghn accept these consequences 
Illustrative Learning Activity . Presented here is an Evidence Card 
activity which is 4esigned primarily to aid in assessing the relevance of 
purported facts (Step 4 in the instructional analysis model) . This 
ijtlustration has been adapted from Hetcalf (1971, pp. ^0-54). 

Froblemi Some students are trying to decide whether or not "welfare 
is a good thing." 

Procedures prior to evidence cardt By asking leading questions the 
teacher helps the students to identify and clarify the 
value question—Is it morally wrong for poor people to be 
supported by public funds through welfare programs? The 
value dbject is specified to be "welfare programs" and the 
point of view is "moral." The students then assenfelfi and " 
assess the truth of purported facts. An "evidence caid" 
is then used to help determine the relevance of the facts. 
The simplest form of an evidence card would contain the student's 

value judgment, his or her fact about the object being evaluated, and the 

criterion the student has formulated to test the relevancy of the fact. 

A simple form of the evidence card is presented in Figure 1. I'he example 

in the figure is based on the dilenttia discussed above. 

Figure 1. Simple Form of Evidence Card 



Value judgment! Relief is morally wrong. 

Fact: Relief gives money to people who haven't earned it. 

Criterion: Practices that give money to people who haven't 
earned it are morally wrong. 
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The n«xt st«p is to add a column at the right aide of the card to 
indicate t^e point of view. In -tiie exaiople described above, the moral 
point of view is the appropriate one, indicated in Figure 2. 



Figure 2, Simple Form of Evidence Card with Point of View 





Point of View 


Value judgment: Relief is morally wrong* 


Moral 


Factt Relief 9ives money to people who 




haven •t earned it* 




criterion: Practices that give mon^y to 


Moral 


people who haven* t earned it 




iu:e iiK>rally wrong* 





The next step is to place the specific evidence or backing for the 
fact on the back of the evidenco card. There will often be evidence 
contrary to the fact, and this can also be included. Figure 3 shows this 
step in the development. Note that the contrary statement brings up the 
question of what it means to "earn" money. 



Figure 3. Back of Evidence Card, with Backing and 
Contrary Evidence for Fact' 



Backing , (Positive) 

People on relief in Detroit 
receive $175 per month and 
have no jobs. 

People on relief in Chicago 
get $200 a month and do not 
have jobs. 



I 



Contranr (Kegative) 

Somo people on relief work 
hard even though they tlon 't 
have a job. 



Finally » the reasons for and against believing the criterion are 
placed on the back of the «vid«nce card, below the backing for the fact. 
Examples of such reasons are given in Figure 4, These are, of course, 
only examples, and the reader may supply his or her own reasons for this 
case. 
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Figure 4. Back of Evidence Card, with Backing and Contrary Evidence 
for the Facte, and Reasons for and against the Criterion 



Backing (Positive) 

People on relief in Detroit 
receive $175 a month and have 
no jobs . 

People on relief in Chicago 
get $200 a month and do not 
have jobs* 



Reasons for believing 
criterion 

Such practices lower a 
person's dignity and 
self-esteem. 

Such practices keep a 
person from trying to 
inqprove himself or 
herself . 



1 

{ 
) 
I 

1 



Contrary (Megative). 

some pepple on relief work hard 
even though they do not have jobs 



Reasons for not believing 
criterion 

It can't be morally wrong to raise 
people's standards of living when 
they are victims of a system over 
which they have no control. 



Students are then encouraged to weigh this evidence and to make a 
tentative value decision. Several students might, for example, decide 
that the evidence supports the criterion— "Practices that give money to 
people who have not worked for it are worally wrong." Thus, they would 
conclude that welfare programs are morally wrong. 

The teacher next urges the studentr. to test the criterion for their 
judgments in any of several ways. In order to apply the "new cases 
test," for instance, the teacher might say: "Some people inherit large 
amounts of money. They have not worked for it. Is this morally wrong 
for them to accept the money?" This should stimulate the students to 
re-evaluate and refine their criteria and/or judgment. 

Materials and Programs. The analysis approach to values education 
is the one most widely advocated by social science educators and most 
frequently entoodied in the materials of the new social studies. Nearly 
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all of the major social studies "^^^t^ods text support a rational- 
analytical approach to value isstves, as the instructional models discussed 
above indicate. Several of the node Is have been used to devise social 
studies materials with an emphasis on values education. Oliver and 
Shaver's "jurisprudential nodel" has, in one form or another, been the 
basis of the values component of The PubJic Issues SsTies ^ Xerox) and the 
Antilrjsis of Pablic Issues Progxam (Koughton-Mif f lin) . The Taba model has 
been incorporated into the Taba Social Studies Curriculum {Addison-Wesley) . 
Other programs that en^hasize rational analysis of social value issues 
include The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values (Harcourt-Brace) , Values 
and Decisions Series {Xerox), and Attjerican Values Series (Hayden) . 

The Value Analysis Capability Development Project at the University 
of Utah has in the past three years been engaged in developing programed 
learning materials and a teacher's handbook to apply the "analysis" model 
first published in the 4l3t NCSS Yearbook {Metcalf 1971) and outlined above. 
Under the direction of Miiton Meux, this project is now in the process of 
disseminating its materials (Meux et a2 . 1974) EvariS et ai. 1974) . 

Although some social studies educators seem to be influenced by other 
approaches, such as moral reasoning and clarification, most remain firmly 
CGBiuitted tc the analysis approach as the most appropriate way to deal 
with values in the social studies classrocxn. 

Clsri* ■ cation 

Rationale and Purpose . The central focus of clarification is to help 
students use both rational thinking and anotional awareness to examine 
personal behavior patterns and to clarify and actualize thtir values. 
Students are encouraged to identify and become aware of their own values 
and the interrelationship among values, to uncover and resolve personal 
value conflicts, to share their values with others, and to act according 
to their own value choices v Valuing, according to proponents of this 
approach, is a process of self-actualization involving the subprocesses 
of choosing freely from among alternatives, reflecting carefully on the 
consequences of those alternatives, and prizing, affirming, and acting 
upon one's choices. Values are considered the results of these 
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subprocesses. This specific value conception was developed by Raths 

et ai. (1966), although various "humanistic psychologists" have also 

propounded similar ideas about the nature of values and valuing** 

Whereas the inculcation approach relies generally on outside influences 

and the analysis approach relies on logical and ^pirical processes, 

the clarification ^proach relies on the wi&dom of the whole human 

organism to decide which values are positive and which are negative. 

Moustakas {1966, p. 11) described the process of value development 

from, a clarification perspective: 

The individual, being free to be, makes choices and deci- 
sions affected by willing, feeling, thinking, and intending. 
Through self- awareness, the person enters situations already 
pointed or set in certain directions. Later the experience 
of the individual in making choices is often based on conscious, 
self-determined thought and feeling. The making of choices, as 
a free being, which can be confirmed or denied in experience, 
is a preliminary step in the creation of values. Choices which 
confirm being and lead to enriching and expanding self- awareness, 
choices which deepen experience and lead to new experience, 
choices which challenge uniqueness and talent and lead to 
actualiaations, enable the person to establish further his own 
identity. Ultimately those choices which confirm life and 
enable the individual to become "what he can be are chosen fls 
values. As long as the flow of real life is affirmed, then 
further life is facilitated. Increasingly, through a process 
which includes freedom, will, intention, desire, choice, 
confirmation and responsibility, the individual is growing and 
expanding in authentic ways? the individual is creating new 
awarenesses and values? the individual is coming to be what he 
can be in the light of opportunities and resources outside 
potentialities and challenges inside. 

Thus, within the clarification framework, a person is an initiator 
of interaction with society and the environment. Internal rather than 
external factors are seen as the prime determinants of human behavior. 
The individual is free to change the environment to meet his or her 
needs. In order to achieve this, however, a person must use all of his 
or her resources^^ — including rational and emotional processes, conscious 
and unconscious feelings, aund mind an<l body functions.** 



*The other major clarification theorisats are Maslow (1970) , Rogers 
U969), and Moustakas (1966). Allport (1955), Murphy (1958), and Asch 
(1952) have also fcxpressed views closely related to this conception of 
valuing. 

**Maslow (1962), K - ' (1961), and Fromm (1947) are among the 
psychologists who posj . -lar views of human nature. 
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Teaching Methods and Instructional Model , Clarification, more than 
any other values educatiw approach, utilizes a wide range of methods and 
techniques. This has occurred largely bocause Simon, the leading advocate 
of clarification, wid his aasociatea have concentrated their efforts on 
developing and using new "valuing strategies." These methodB include 
large- and small-group discussion, individual and group work, hypothetical, 
contrived, and real dilemmas, rank orders and forcec^ choices, sensitivity 
and listening techniques, songs and artwork, games and simulations, and 
journals and interviews. 

The technique that best exemplifies and is the most characteristic of 
the clarification approach, however, is the self-analysis reaction work- 
sheet. This usually consists of short readings, questions, drawings, or 
activities designed to stimulate students to reflect on their own thoughts, 
feelings, actions, and values. 

The instructional model for clarification is based on the sevenfold 
process of valuing formulated by Raths- at ai . (1966) . This model, unlike 
the models of other approaches, is not a rigid step-by-step set of 
procedures! rather, it is a flexible set of guidelines for teachers to 
use with students. The following procedures are adapted from Raths et ai. 
(1966, pp. 38-39): 

1) Choosing fxom alternatives— help students to discover, examine, 
and choose from among available alternatives 

2) Choosing thoughtfully— help students to weigh alternatives 
thoughtfully by reflecting on the consequences of each alternative 

3) Choosing freely— encourage students to make choices freely and 
to determine how past choices were made 

4) Prizing one's choice — encourage students to consider what it is 
they pr^ze and cherish 

5) Affirming one's choice— provide students the opportunities to 
make public affirmations of their choices 

6) Acting upon one's choice — encourage students to act, behave, and 
live in accordance with their choices 

7) Acting repeatedly, over time — help students to examine and to 
establish repeated behaviors or p?tterns of actions based on 
their choices 
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All Of the techniques or strategies designed to clarify values 
embody one or more aspects of this model. The activity described below 
is an exaniJle of a self-analysis worksheet that operationalizes several 
procedures outlined in the model. 

Illustrative Learning Activity . This activity is^ the "Twenty 
Things You Like To Do" strategy devised by Sijnon et al . (1972, pp. 30- 
34) . It is strongly reconinendea that the reader actually engage in 
the activity to gain a clearer understanding of the clarification 
approach. 

First, down the center of the page, the student lists 20 things 
he or she "loves to do." Then, to the left of each item, the student 
gives the following informations 

1) the date when you last did that activity 

2) "A" if you prefer to do it alone, "P" if you 
prefer it with people 

3) if it costs more thm $3 each time it*s 
done 

4) "NS" if it would not have been on your list 5 
years ago 

5) "M" or "F" if it would have been on the list of 
your mother or father 

6) for your five roost important activities 

7) "1-5" as you rank order those top five 

After this, he or she answers the following three questions about the 

list as a whole: 

1) How recently have you done your top five? 

2) Which of your 20 do you wish you would do more 
often? How could you begin to do so? 

3) Would you share your top five with the class? 

Next, the student chooses one of his or her top five preferences and 
lists five benefits gotten from doing it. Finally, the student writes 
five statements coii«>leting the stem, "I learned that I . . «" 

Characteristic of the clarification approach is the thoughtful 
examination of one's personal life which this activity emphasizes. 
Students begin by recalling the actions they roost enjoy (steps 4 and 7 
of the model) . The coding phase of the activity also involves Uiese 
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steps. The rank order emphasizes choosing thoughtfully from alternatives 
(steps 1 and 2). Affirming one's choices (step 5) occurs when students 
are asked to share their top five actions. 

Materials and Programs . Clarification is one of the most widespread 
and controversial approaches to values education. Bnanating originally 
from the humanistic education movement, values clarification has now 
permeated existing English, social studies, and guidance programs in 
many sti^oola. The ideas and techniques have been disseminated primarily 
through teacher workshops conducted by Simon and his associates through*- 
out the nation. Because of a recent surge of curriculum development, the 
clarification approach is now embodied in a host of teacher and student 
materials. The key teacher resources are Values and Teaching (Raths et al. 
1966) , whidi laid the theoretical and practical foundation for this approach 
to values education; VaJues ClarificatioD (Simon et al. 1972) , which 
described 79 new valuing strategiesi and Clazi filing Valws ThTough Subject 
MAtter (Harmin et al. 1973), which explained and illustrated how this 
approach could l>e incorporated into the various subject matter axe&s. 
Other resources include Simon and Kirschenbaum (1973) , an anthology of 
readings on values clarificationi Hawley et al. (1973), a manual for 
applying clarification techniques in English composition; Paulson (1974) , 
curriculum materials and a teacher's guide that discusses several ways 
to structure and organize values clarifying strategies for maximum 
effectiveness! and Dun fee and Crump (1974) , a guide for applying several 
clarifying strategies to value issues such as the environment, prejudice, . 
and 8 elf -concept. 

Among the student materials in values clarification are supplementary 
materials such as People Projects (Addison-Wesley) , Proi»e into Values 
(Haroourt-Brace) , and Deciding and Decisions and Outcomes (College Entrance 
Examinations Board) . Multiaedia materials include Searching for Values 
(Learning Corporation), an anthology of 15 value-laden films, Values in 
Action (Holt), a sound- filmst rip kit involving role playing value conflicts, 
and Exploring Moral Values (Schloat) , a series of filmstrips that present 
various moral issues for students to clarify personally. Entire programs 
have also been developed vhich incorporate a clarification approach. 
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The Valuing ApproeiGh to Career Education (Edttcational Achievement 
CorporaUon) , for exaiii)!*, ia a K-8, muXtimadia instructional system 
deaignad to integrate the development of thinking akills. career 
concept*, and valuing akills in elementary students. The Dliwnaions 
of PeTSOMlitxi PTogrMn (Pflaum-Standard) , a K-12 curriculum, makes 
extensive use of self-reaction workaheets. Guidance materials at the 
elementary level, auch as WSO (American Guidance) and Focus on Self- 
Development (S»A), also use clarification techniques. Judging from the 
nuBtoer of "clarification" materials now available, this approach seems 
to be both p'ipular and widespread, despite its emphasis on personal 
values, feelings, and emotions. 

Action Learning 

Rationale and Purpose . The distinguishing characteristic of the 
action learning approach is that it provides specific opportunities for 
learners to act on their values. That is, it does not confine values 
education to the classroom or group aetting but extends it to experiential 
learning in the coninunity, where the interplay between choices and actions 
is continued and must be dealt with. As do those who favor clarilication, 
proponents of action learning see valuing primarily as a process of self- 
actualization in which individuals consider alternatives, choose freely 
from among those alternatives, prize, affirm, and act upon their choices. 
Action learning advocates, however, extend this concept in two ways. 
First, th^y place more emphasis on action-taking inside and outside the 
classroom than is actually reflected in the clarification approach. 
Second, the process of self- actualization is viewed aa being tendered 
by social factors and group pressures. Values are seen to have their 
source neither in society nor in the individual but in the interactive 
process between the person and the society. 

The view of human nature that underlies this approach differs from 
the views upon which the other approaches are based. The other approaches 
considered the person either reactive (inculcation) , active (analysis 
and clarification), or a combination of both (moral development). In 
contrast, the action learning approach perceives the individual as 
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i&teractive.* The person is not totally fashioned by the environment or 

vice versa. Neither does the person partly make the environment and the. 

environment partly make the person. The person and environment i according 

to this theory) are mutual co-creators. The person, in fact« cannot be 

defined out of his or •her context. In reinterpreting the ideas of the 

cognitive and social field psychologist, Bigge (1971, p. 40) clarifies 

this positions ^ 

The basic principle of interaction is that nothing is 
perceivable or conceivable as a thing- in-itBelf} ho object 
has meaning apart from its context. Hencet everything is 
conattued in relation to other objects. More specifically, 
a thing is perceived as a figure against a background, 
experienced f rom a given <^ngle or direction of envisionment. 
Persons in a given culture have a comnon social matrix, and 
a person devoid of a society is a ratiier meaningless concept. 
Still, eadii person is unique in both purposes and experiential 
background, and the reality upon which he bases intelligent 
action consists of himself and what he makes of the objects 
and events that surround htm. Thus, in perception, a man and 
his perceived environment are coordinate; both are responsible 
for what is real. 

Teadiing Methods and Instructional Model. Many of the teaching methods 
used in the analysis and clarification approaches are also applied in 
action learning. Two techniques unique to the action approach, however, 
are skill practice in groi^ organisation and ^^'^erpersonal relations and 
action projects that provide opportunities to engage in individual and 
group action .'in the school and conaunlty. 

At present, the action approach is not well developed. However, an 
instructional valxilng model that illuytrates this q;yproach is in the 
early staqes of development by dchoa and Johnson. Their view is that the 
model is circular rather than linear— that is, one may enter at several 
points and work backward and forward in the steps presented here. 



*Thi8 conception of human natxire seems related to schools oJ thought 
in various academic disciplinesi the positive relativists iiv philosophy 
(Dewey 1939; Bigge 1971) ^ the field theorists in psychology and social 
psychology (Lewin 1935) # the social-psychological personality theorists 
and therapists (Adler 1924; Homey 1950i Sullivan 1953)., and the syitibolic 
interactionists in sociologv (Bltsaer 1969). 
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1) a^oalnq war* « prt>l^l«« or iMii>»h»lp stiident become 
2) 



conBolout of a pr^Iem trovibXin? others or oneself 

^ the ptpbJ 



3) 



nnti«^«ti>ndina the jp Wem or end taking m po«ition»> 

help et^ent to 9ath^^ end enelyse inf6n»tton end to teke e 
pereonel value po«itlck> on the teeue 

D«eidinq whether or not\o ect- help etudent to clarify values 
about taking action end t^neke a decieion about personal 
involvement 

4) Planning atreteQiee end eeti^ etepa—help studente to 
brainstorm, end orgenise possifc^le actions and provide skill 
practice and anticipatory rehearial 

5) T^i>^n4-in« y «trataqies and taking action. >"Provide specific 
t^portunities for carrying out one's plans either as an 
individuel wrking alone or as a nwiiber of a group ^ 

6) Reflecting on aetiona teke n and coneiderinq next stepB-rguids . 
students into oonsidering the consequences of the actions taken 
for others, oneself, end in relation to the prcblea; also, 
guide students into thinking about possible next steps 

It .fould sesm that this is reelly a linear m^l-that a person 
would start at the beginning and progress through eech step. But in real 
life this is rarely the case. Often people act impulsively after becoming 
aiiare of a problem and do their reflection later. It is for this reason 
that Ochoa and Johnson prefer to conceive of the model as circular 
rather than linear. As an instructional joodel it is onqoinq with the 
action rather than only preparatory before the action. 

tiiuatrative I^>«ilng Activity . The following activity has been 
deveKved by, transforming a ooaaunity action project from Jones (1971, 
pp. 26-29) into a valuing activity that illustrates the application of 
the instructional model for the action learning approach. 

In a discussion of community problems, assume that students have 
expressed a concern about living costs for the poor. The teacher, or 
group leader, would try to guide students to convert their expressed 
concern into a workable action problem by encouraging actual d^ .gnosia 
of the real-life situation of the poor in their own community. For 
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•xmpla* fttttd«ntt night be asked to gather data on the Btmilaritles and 
difference* in merchandise and credit eoBts between low- income and middle- 
inoonte neighborhoods through field research. Two of Jones* survey charts, 
presented below, could be used to gather t:hat data. 

Figure 5 
Ratal! Price Survey 



To ooinpara retell mmrk^-ups on merchandiae in low-income and middle-* 
income neighboi^oodet chooae an appliance a tore in each neighborhood 
and price each of the following itema. (You may wlah to chooae 
aeveral atores in each area and calculate an average price for each 
neighborhood/) If possible , price the aame brand of each item in 
order to get an accurate c(»qparifon* If you can learn the wholesale 
prices of each item your survey will be more conplete* 

9 


Xtm 


Brand 


Wholesale 
Price 


Retail 

Store in 
Low Income 
Neighborhood 


Price 

Store in 
Middle Income 
Neighborhood 


Radio 










Portable Golor TV 










Stove 










Sewing machine 










Refrigerator 










Vacuum cleaner 










Hashing machinl^ 











(from Jones 1971, p. 26) 
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Figure 6 
Credit Practices 



To coapara credit practices in the two neighborhoods, decide ot\ a 
specific item {s\ich as a colot TV) and shop" for it at a store in 
each neighborhood. Request to take hon« an unsigned contract or 
information about the storeys credit program or finance company con- 
tract . 

Evaluate the contract or information to datorwinu what happon?^ i i 
you fail to nuike a payments Place a check mark in the appropriate 
column if the answer is yes. 




Store in 
Low Income 
Area 


Store in 
Middle Income 
Area 


Will the item be taken from you? ' 






Must you pay the return charge? 






Will you forfeit all payments made 
up to that time? 


• 




Will you be responsible for the 
unpaid balwce? . ^ 






If the item is resold for more thar 
the unpaid balance t can the store 
refuMO to give your money back? 




— . , — — — 


Will you be responsible for any 
defect or damage to the item? 






Could the sellar collect part of 
your wages? 






If the contract requires a co*-signer 
will he be liable for the debt? 






Could your property, or that of your 
CO- signer r be taken and sold to pay 
toward the obligation? 






If a seon4 item were added to the 
first contract # could the first item 
be taken if you miss payment on the 
second? 






If you complete payment before the 
due date# can the store refuse to . 
refund part of the finance charge? 






Does the contract contain a 
confession clause? 







ru\M\tT*% ifroiR Jones 1971, p. 27) 
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Aft«r ooB^aring mnd contrasting differences on apecifl* items such 
ae redioe and vacuum €leane»i» the etudents diecuss their reeults and 
formulate value question* . (Coneider that at this phase in the valuing 
process learners are employing the methods of value analysis.) Once 
value questions have been generated, students employ value clarification 
techniques to discover their own positions on those questions. 

Next the teacher/ or leader, would assist atudsnts in devising 
feasible action projects consistent with the value positions they have 
taken. Itor exaB«>le, if students decided after investigation that price 
and credit differences in different neighborhoods were wrong, they 
would be encouraged to consider possible action alternatives .that might 
alter the situation. They might oone up with such possibilities as 
theses (1) write and distribute a cooununity "Buyer's Guide" describing 
product values and the cost of credit, (2) inform your neighborhood 
legal assistance office and inquire about the procedure for filing a 
class suit against the store or firfance agent, (3) write a letter of 
CQinplaint to local news media and government officials, or (4) use 
guerilla theater to dramatize fraudulent ccmtttrcial practices. They 
would then judge these action alternatives according to their feasibility 
and appropriatenef B — a process requiring further value judgroents. once 
an action alternative is selected, students would proceed with the 
planning and implementation necessary to cariy it out.. 

In sunnary, this activity begins after students become aware of a 
possible problem involving unfair merchandise and credit costs for low 
income neighborhoods. The activity then follows in sequence steps 2 
through 5 of the instructional model. The effectiveness of activities 
such as this one depends upon the feasibility of involving students in 
the alternative actions. Snch practices are usually difficult to 
operationalize in traditional schools because of either scheduling or 
administrative and parental opposition. 

Materials and Programs . Pew materials or programs truly reflect 
the action learning approach to values education. One that seems to do 
so, however, is the Citizenship Education Clearing House (CECH) program 
in St. Louis. This program helps teachers and students set up action 
projects in the connunity, provides teacher training for running action 



learning programs, and sponsors a magazine, Proud. Another so^irce of 
node la fox youth action projects is New Roles for Yo^ith in the School 
and Coirmunity (^Citation Press) . 

Use of Typology 

This clasBification scheme should not be construed as an absoluto 
system of rigidly separate, categories into vhich all materials muBt tit . 
Rather^ the typolo^^r should be considered a practical frajnework consist- 
ing of fundaroentally distinct yet somewhat interrelated concepts. Using 
the typology Jji this way to organize the literature on values and valuing 
should help educators to assiSailate and comprehend the vast amo^xnt of 
materials in values education, to clarify the alternatives in making 
curricular decisions concerning the teaching ot values , and to build a 
more comprehensive and effective program of values education. 

The authors have designed the following exercise to help readers 
determine for themselves which values education approach they most value • 
It also helps to-^larify the distinctiveness of each approach. 

EXERCISE 1 

1) Answer eabh of the following questions by checking 

" (v^) the /appropriate blanks No 

a) Are there certain values and value positions 

that you want your students to adopt? 



b) Do you want to help students examine their 
personal feelings and actions in order to 
increase their awareness of their own values? 

c) Do you want to provide definite opportunities 
for your stndents to act individually and in 
groups according to their values? 

d) Do yooX*'^^^ stimulate, your students to 
develop higher toims of reeisoning about values? 

e) Do you wai^t to help students use logical 
thinkintj and scientific investigation to 
analyze social value issues? 



2) If you resporided "no" to all the above questions, then probably 
of the five approaches represents your view of values education. 
Another possibility is that you do not want to work with values 
all as a teacher. 
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3) Each question, a) through e) , represents one of the five apprtsaches 
described in this chapter. If you responded "yes" to only one 
question, you probably gravitate towar»l that approach. The five 
questions correlate with the five approaches as follows, 

«) » inculcation 

b) - clarification 

c) • action learning 

d) ■ moral development 

e) » analysis 

4) If you responded "yes" to more than one question, then take those 
' questions and rank them according to their importance to you. 

(#1 » goal most important to you.) The approach that corresponds 
to the question you ranked #1 would be the one you are most 
likely to use/--The #2 approach in your ranking would also reflect 
your goals aiw probWsly would relate to the #1 approach. For 
exanple, if analysis #1 and inculcation » #2, then analysis 
would be the approach you most desire to use. In addition, you 
probably are interested in inculcating the values underlying the 
analysis approach— rationality , intellectual curiosity, the 
scientific method, etc. The #2 approach could relate to your 
first choice in another way. If, for instance, you selected 
clarification - #1 and action learning » #2 it might mean that 
you believe that persons must clarify their values before actiny 
upon them. Thus, those two approaches are somewhat relat<?d« The 
emphasis on rationality could be the basis for moral developTncnt 
and analysis being your top two choices* 

The authors hope the reader has found this exercise (valuing activity) 
helpful in clarifying his or her own values concerning the five approaches 
of the typology. Such clarification will probably Gnhance the meaning of 

the rest of the book. 

The typology of five values education approaches is an integral part 
of each of the remaining chapters. In the materials analysis instrument 
in Chapter 2, one item requires the evaluator to classify the values 
education materials under consideration according to one of the five 
approaches. In Chapter 3, the typology provides the organizing framework 
for the annotated b^liography of values education resources. 



Other .AppTOaches 

The five approaches to values education described in this typology 
represent the range of alternatives reflected in existing curriculum 
materials and teaching methods. There are, however, two other approacJies 
which, for lack of instructional resources, have not been included in the 
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typology bu^ are nevertJteli^ss valid alternatives in values vtiucatix^iu 
FiCTily groimded in i>hilosophy and psychological theory , the ''unim^'' and 
"'evocation'* approaches are briefly explained below ^ 

Evocation 

Sme theorists conceive of valuing as a process of ejnoting or 
feeling* Values are seen as personal eitotions reflecting moral approval 
or disapproval. No set of values is thought to be better or worse than 
another* Except for measuring the strength of one's values > objective^ 
empirical validation is impossible^ People are valuing, not whfn they 
are making statements or assertions about their moral feelings, but 
when they are actually evincing or expressing them. Valuing is the prores?5 
of experiencing and expressing one^s rwn intensely personal f*?e3dn<^s 
about good and evil. 

The values education approach nased on such a conception of valuin^j 
is termed evocation. Its purpose is to help students evince and oxpross 
their values genuinely and spontaneously without thought, hesitation, or 
discussion- 

Probably the only pure example of a person valuing in the way the 
evocation approach suggests is the infant, who without thinking or 
hesitating knows what his or her organ^-m wants and does not want, likes 
and dislikes, and approves of and disapproves of, and who spontaneously 
behaves by crying, cooing, or laughing. Carl Rogers (1964, pp. luQ-Kl) , 
in fact, sees this as the first stage in the development of a person *k 
valuing process. He calls it ''organismic valuing"— one' s organism 
instinctively knows what is good for itself and what is not. Despite the 
possibility that only an infant can truly ^'evoke values" spontanoouHly , 
this approach is considered here for two reasons. First, t)ve rati una J i 
upon which it is based has been supported by seveiral philosophers^ and 
psychologists.* Second, some educators, Rogers included, believe that 



*The rationale for the evocation approach seems closely related to 
the ideas or philosophers such as Kierkegaard, Ayer {1946) p and Wester*^ 
marck {1932) and psychologists such as Combs and Snygg {1949) and Whitaker 
and Malone M953) . Each of these theorists stresses either the subjective 
or the emotional side of a person, or both. Psychotherapists Whitaker 
and Malone # in fact, directly attempt in their therapy to help pei^ons 
engage in spontaneous, autonomous choosing* 
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one of the key goals of values education should be to help persons once 
again ''get in touch'' with their spontaneous^ emotional, and organismically 
based valuing process and to integrate it into their value systems. 

No one has explicitly developed a teaching methodology or an 
instruci:ional model to help teachers in applying the evocation approach 
to values education. Extreme proponents of this approach would 
ccnsider a rigid ret of procedures an anathema to the essential puri:>oso 
01 evocation^- to foster spontaneous, nonrational choicemaklng. 

Some methods that have been used by teachers do, however, seem to 
reflect thxs objective. The open school or classroom that emphasizes 
free exploration and reaction to the environment especially in terms of 
feelings would be one example* Another method that seems related to this 
approach is to present a series of provocative stimuli, for exair^le, 
pictures, slides, flimstrips, movies, or readings, and to elicit spontan- 
eous/ gut-level reactions from the students. The goal would not be to 
discuss or analyze these reactions, but to get students to react personally 
end genuinely to the situations in terms of their own values* 

No curriculum materials or programs exist which directly manifest 
an evocation approach to values education. Several educational program.^, 
such as ^'confluent education" {Brown 1971), '^curriculum of affect'' 
{Weinstein and Fantlni 1970) and The Hainan Development Program (Paloinai>v; 
ai^d Btssell 1970), stress awareness and expression of feelings, but they 
do not consider feelings as values, hioreover, contrary to the spirit of 
evocation, each of these programs enphasizes cognitive growth as well as 
affective develop^iient . 

While not denying the inportance of rationality, another curricujum 
project, Essentic\, clearly focuses on the emotional and intuitive side of 
human learning. :,i:hc^^:;i. concentrating on the development of student and 
teacher resource materials for environmental education, the directors 
seem to propound a position on values education closely related to the 
evocation approach. Samples (1974, p. 49), for example, affirms that 
personal experiences and some research indicate that a person Vs most 
significant decisions are ''based on emotion and intuition, not logic and^ 
rationality." He urges that teachers help students become ''increasinyly 
sensitive to the emotional drives that engage their value structures." 
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Union 

One group of theorists contenda that valuik>a arc cti^xnal idr^iH ih.a. 
have their source in God^ The popular interpretation o£ that view]»oini 
is that God is an absolute monarch who dictates the '•right'* spiritual 
values to his follovers. The traditional VJestern church reflects this 
view, and Catholic education is an example of values education based on 
this idea. This conception of value indoctrination— spiritual inculca- 
tion-'-does not necessarily fall outside the typology. Valuing is 
considered a mystical socialization process in which values from an 
outside source, in this case God rather than the culture, are being 
instilled into persons. 

There is, however, another interpretation of the union approach 
which derives from a conception of God vastly different from the 
transcendent ruler concept. According to this view of union, God is soon 
as the "ultimate ground of being," the fundamental essence of thin<js. 
The individual is not considered apart from God, but as one with God. 
This interpretation offers a distinctive view of human naturt? which is 
shared by many theorists.* Valuing, even if it involves ultimate, 
absolute values, cannot be an inculcation process— therr- is no external 
force imposing values from without w Rather, valuing is seen as a proco>s:; 
of making contact with the core of being within and outside oneself. 
This contact focuses on a feeling of "at-oneness" with the cosmos, 
variously termed cosmic consciousness^ individuation of the self, power 
of being f peak experience, and the you are It feeling. 

A variety of techniques exists to assist persons in achieving this 
experience. Some of these are Jungian dream analysis and psychotherapy, 
transcendental meditation, encountering transforming symbols, self- 
hypnosis, active and symbolic imagination, and Zen Buddhism. There arrv, 
however, no instructional models or sets of material to integrate this 
approach to \/alues and valuing into school curriculum. Translating the 

*The following theorists reflect this view of human nature nnd 
existence: existentialists Tillich (1952) and Bugenthal (1965), Knntcin 
philosophers Watts (1967) and Suzuki (1959), depth psychologists Jum-j 
(1939) and Progoff (1956), and the sociologist Pitirim Sorokin (1959) . 
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"union" or "cosmic conscioMsneas" objectives into specific class activities 
is a difficult and delicate task. One ndght easily and unwittingly begin 
to use inculcation to instill a feeling of at-oneness in students. Or, 
if one tried to explain this unity of the cosmos by examining its chemical/ 
physical aspects, one would be using analysis. Only if an activity led 
to an intuitive, transrational awareness of ultimate unity would the 
approach truly be union. 

This is not to say that partial manifestations of this approach do 
not exist in educational theory and practice. "Confluent education" 
(Brown 1971) is one example of ar. educational program exhibiting some 
concern for transcfcndent experiences and spiritual development (Assagioli 
19711 Yeomans 1972) . Recent trends in Catholic education, such as "search 
retreats," strive to provide students with experiences emphasizing the 
unity of all peoples and things. Transcendental meditation has become 
an accepted part of the curriculum in some states (Driscoll 1972) . 

outside the educational system there have also been manifestations 
of this approach. Workshops and seminars conducted by the late Alan watts 
and other similarly oriented theo. Ists used a variety of methods to convey 
the message of oneness. Another effort to convey this fundamental unaty 
of the cosmos is the "Creative Initiative Foundation." This community 
consists of families (largely in the San Francisco Bay area) who have 
committed much of their energies in the form of group seminars, workshops, 
creative artistic productions, and personal activities designed to deepen 
and broaden the feeling of oneness with the universe. 

Except in the religiously oriented periodicals and books, the union 
approach seems to receive scant attention in the educational literature. 
One exception is an article by Herman in Approaches to Education for 
Character (1969, pp. 301-14) which identifies the process of cosmic 
consciousness and confrontation with transforming symbols as two signifi- 
cant approaches to self-image transformation. Another is an article by 
Foster in Values in an Age of Confrontation (1970, pp. 119-23) which 
stresses the need to view valuing essentially as a religious experience. 

Drews and Lipson (1971) also acknowledge the possibility that values 
have their source in an ultimate ground of being. They contend that one 
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might become attuned to ••goodness*' by e3q)eriencing cosmic consciousness 
(Drews and LipBon 1971, p. 68) • They envision education as creative 
growth affirming ^'the unity of all and the cosmic consciousness which 
apprehends it.*.. Each person is regarded as both a unique entity and 
a part of the universal order" (Drews and Lipson 1971 1 p* 153) . 

(Generally, however^ it appears that the union approach to values 
education is being manifested outside of the educational system. Some 
of these manifestations, such as the efforts of the "Creative Initiative 
Poundationr" could be used as bases for developing and refining a values 
education approach as an integral part of the existing educational 
structure . 
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Chapter 2 

An&lyaes of Vailues Education Materials 



This chapter presents some guidelines for exaipining the vast amounts 
of student and teacher materials that have been developed in values educa- 
tion. The first section presents an original framework for analyzing 
values education materials. The second section explains certain aspects 
of that analysis system. The results of applying this instrument to a 
sample of materials from four of the five approaches described in the 
typology are then provided. Thest results are presented in the form of 
four- or five-page narrative summaries. The final section is designed 
to help readers consider certain criteria when choosing values education 
materials . 

The analysis system upon whicl) this chapter is based is not offered 
here as the only way to look critically at values education materials. 
The criteria embodied in the instrument are suggested as possible items , 
on which someone interested in selecting values materials could focus. 
Application of the instrument to materials will, as shown in the analypis 
summaries, generate much information about the values education materials. 
In order to make curriculun decisions based oh this data, however, 
educators must be aware of their own needs emd values and determine for 
themselves which kinds of information are the most significant.* 

Analytical Framework for Values Education Materials 
1.0 Descriptive Characteristics 

1.1 Title: 

1.2 CurricultDn: 

1.3 Developer ( s) : 

1.4 Publisherc. 

1.5 Dates 



*The authors request that anyone applying the analysis instrument to 
a set of materials send a copy of the results and any suggestions for 
improving the instrument to Douglas P. Superka, Social Science Education 
Consortium, 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 
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1.6 Grade level{s): 

1.7 Materials and costj 
1^8 Description: 

2.0 Rationale and Oboectives 

2.1 The rationale for these materials is 

2.11 Clearly stated (provide) 

2.12 Implied, but not stated (explain) 

2.13 Not provided and not easily ascertained (explain) 

2.2 The values education approach advanced in the rationale 
and reflected in the objectives or purposes is basically 
2.21 Inculcation 

2 .22 Moral development 

2.23 Analysis 

2 . 24 Clarification 

2.25 Action learning 

2 . 26 Other ( expl ain) 

2.3 The rationale for the materials (check more than one, if 
applicable) 

2*31 Emphasizes rational-analytical processe.^ 

2.32 Emphasizes personal j-evolation and reflection 

2.33 Accepts nonrational as well as rational ways of 
valuing (explain) , 

2.34 Encourages actions based on one's values 
2*35 Other (explain) 

2.4 The author/developer 's own biases and position with respect 
to values education are 

2.41 Explicitly acknowledged 

2.42 Implied, but not explicitly acknowledged (explain) 

2.43 Not easily ascertained (explain) 

2.5 The terms values and valuing are ^ 

2.51 Specifically defined in some part of the materials 

or in the leader *s guide 
2*52 Not specifically defined but their meaning is implied 
2.53 Not defined and not implied 
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Give expiacit definition or implied meanings 
Values: 

2.6 The objectives for diiforont actdvitii^s of tho materials 
(check more than one, if applicable) are 

2.61 Stated specifically 

2.62 Stated in behavioral terms 

2.63 Directly linked to the mode of evaluation 

2.64 Described in vague terms 

2.65 Not indicated at all 

Provide example: 

3.0 Preconditions and Usability 

3.1 The materials are designed for use with the following 
groups (check more than one, if applicable) 

3.11 Elementatyr or aaes 4-11 

3.12 Junior high, middle school, or ages 11-14 

3.13 High school, or ages 14-18 

3.14 Adult, or ages 18 or over 

3.2 The most appropriate time frame for use of these materials 

is 

3.21 One session 

3.22 Various periodic sessions 

3.23 Unit 

3.24 Course 

3.25 Other (explain) 

3.3 With respect to adaptability, these values education 
materials 

3.31 Must be piirchased as a complete package and used in 
sequence 

3.32 Must be purchased as a complete package but can be 
used in any sequence 

3.33 Provide for the users to generate part of the content 

3.34 Other (explain) 
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3.4 Use of materials requires learners to have 

3^41 Well--developed reading skills (explain) 

3 •42 Basic reading skills only (explain) 

3.43 Little or no basic competence in reading (explain) 

3/1 With respect to ethnic and other biases, these materials 
either directly or indirectly show some evidence of 
(check more than one, if applicable) 

3.51 Racial prejudice or stereotyping (explain) 

3.52 Religious prejudice or stereotyping (explain) 

3. 53 Sex prejudice or stereotyping (explain) 

3.54 Ethnic prejxidi^ce or stereotyping (explain) 

3.55 Other forms of prejudice or stereotyping (explain) 

3.56 No evidence of prejiidice or discrimination (explain) 

3.6 These materials are appropriate for use in (check more 
than oner if applicable) 

3.61 Traditional school settings 

3.62 Progressive school settings 

3.63 Open or free school settings 

3.64 Nonschool settings (churches, clubs, etc.) 

3.7 The following preconditions are necessary for effective use 
of these materials with the target group (s) (check more than 
one, if applicable) 

3.71 Training of the teacher/leader in some form of valuers 
education 

3.72 A classroom or group climate that encouraqer. ov>enner.s , 
trust and understanding 

3.J3 School or organizational support for exploration 

and/or clarification of personal values on deeply 

felt or controversial matters 
3^74 Community acceptance of exploration and/or 

clarification of personal values on deeply felt 

and/or controversial matters 

3.75 No particular preconditions necessary for use oi thQ 
inaterials ^ 

3.76 Other (explain) 
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4.0 Content 

4.1 In these materials values education is 

4.11 The major focus 

4.12 One of several important concerns (e)5>lain) 

4.13 A peripheral concern (explain) 

4.2 The main emphasis of these materials is on 

4.21 Personal value issueB and problems (e.g.* problems 
in relating to parents or peers, choices about the 
use of drugs t etc.) 

4.22 Social issues and community problems (e.g., racial 
conflict, environmental pollution » political 
controversies # etc.) 

4.23 Other (explain) 

4.3 Most of the enphasis in these materials is on 

4.31 The process of valuing 

4.32 The content of values 

4.33 Both process and content eqiially 

4.34 Ot^er (explain) ' 

4.4 Describe briefly the content format of the materials 

4.5 Provide an example from the materials which i.llustrates 
the first four questions of this section 

5.0 Procedures emd Activities 

5.1 The dominant values education approach reflected in the 
procedures and activities found in these materials is 

5.11 Inculcation 

5.12 htoral development 

5.13 Analysis 

- 5.14 Clarification 

5.15 Action learning 

5.16 Other (explain) 

5.2 These materials employ the following modes to present the 
content . (check more than one, if applicable) 

5.21 Value dilenma episodes 

5.22 Case studies 

5.23 Stories that end with a specific or implied moral 
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5.24 Data collection inatranents to «licit content from 

clasa or group manbara 
5*25 Kola play , gantaai or other anacttve aitQations 

5.26 Self-analyaia« wdrkahaet 

5.27 Other (axplatn) 

3 Procaduraa and activitiai for tiia uaa. of the materiala 

5.31 Are apeciflcally otttlinad by the author/devftloper 
(in a leader 'a guide or by other meana) 

5.32 Are diacutaed %n general with a few apecific / 
auggeationa 

5.33 Are left 3ap to the teacher/leader 

5.34 Are lef t vq;> to the laamera ' 

5.35 Other (axpiain) ^ 

,4 The activitiea embodied in the paterlala encou^rage learners, 
to (check more than one» if applicable) 

Frequently . Sdmetimes Rarely 

5t41 Articulate their 
value positiona 

to thenaelvaa • 

5.42 Provide reaaona for 
their value positions 

, to themselves 

5.43 Share their value 
poaitiona and/or 

reasons with others 

* 

5.44 Analyse value isauea 
(e.g., discovering 
aaaunptiona, apacifying 

criteria, etc.) . 

5.45 Escamine their own 
paraonal behavior 

pattema . 

5.46 Make decisions based 

on their values 

5 . 47 Act on their value- 
based deciaions . 

5.48 Other (explain) 

.5 The rights of learners are protected by procedures and 
activities that 
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5. 51 Make it l«gitlt»at« for a learner to "pasB" or not 
respond, if that is the person's choice 

5.52 Encourage. all learners to understand and empathiae^^ , 
vith persons whose positions may be different from ^--t]^ 
their o%m 

5.53 neither of these (explain) 

5.54 Other (explain) 

.6 The following types of activities are conwon to these ^ 
naterials (check more than one, if applicable) 

5.61 Reading 

5.62 Writin^g 

5.63 Discussion 

5.64 Gaines or Simula tix>n8 

5.65 Role play or other enactive experiences 

5.66 Action projects 

5.67 Other (explain) 

. 7 The materials provide leamera with experiences or training 
in the following skills (check more 'than one, if applicable) 

Frequently Sometimes Rarely 

5.71 Self- awareness * 

5.72 Listening and 

attending . 

5.73 Empathy — - 

5.74 Help-giving and 

supporting 

5.75 Discussion analysis 

/ 5.76 Criteria development 

5.77 Criteria application ^ 

5.78 Decision making 

5.79 Conflict resolution . 

5.79.1 Group work 

5.79.2 Social 

participation 

5.79.3 Other 

(e9q>lain) 
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Evaluation 

6.1 With respect to evaluation of student/learner progress, 
the materials (check more than -one » if applicable) 

6.11 Specify evaluation procedures 

6.12 Provide for periodic diagnostic evaluation 

6.13 Provide diagnostic instruments (formative evaluation) 

6.14 Provide final assessment instruments (summative 
evaluation) 

6.15 Do not provide any instruments , but there are some 
appropriate instruments available from other sources 
(specify) 

6.16 Provide only general guidelines for evaluation 
(explain) 

6.17 Do, not provide any help with evaluation ^ 

6.18 Other (explain) 

6.2 The evaluation procedures provided or available reflect 
the following modes of administration (chec}c more than one, 
if applicable) » 

S»21 Printed or written t:>sts 

6.22 Printed or written self-report questionnaires 

6.23 Audio and/or visual stimuli 
» 6.24 Interviews 

6.25 Cft)8ervation 

6.26 Other (explain) 

6.3 The modes of response used. in these evaluation procedures 
are (check more than one, if applicable) 



6.31 Written 


6,32 


Non-written 


6.311 


Multiple choice 


6.321 


Oral presentation 


6.312 


Essay 


6 • 322 


Discussion 




Short answer ^ 


6.323 


Role play 


6,314 


completion , - 


6-324 


simulation 


6.315 


True/false or yes/no 


6, 325 


Games 


6.316 


Matching 


6.326 


Natural learner 


6.317 


creative tasks 




behavior 
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6.31 V?ritten (continued) 



6.32 



Non-writt $^1 (cunt iiuKu) 



6*318 Research reports 



Creative* t^nks 



6*319 Other learner products 



6 * 328 Other {si^^rity) 



(specify) 



6^4 The evaluation instruments provided or availafolo for uj^* wiih 



6*41 Are basically objective in natmrtj 
6*42 Are standardized 
6*43 Have been ^pirically validated 
6*44 HAve been determined to be reliable 
6*45 Are basically subjective in nature 
6*46 Have not been empirically validated 
6*47 Have not been determined to be reliable 
6*48 Other (explain) 
6*5 These values education materials (check more than one, if 
applicable) 

6*51 Have been subject to xiqorous empirical research 

6.52 Have been subject to relatively crude empirirni 
research 

6.53 Have been systematically field tested m the formatjivi: 



stages 

6*54 Are subject t^ periodic evaluation and revision by 
developers 

6*55 Have not been systematically field tesxed 
«,56 Have been informally evalrated by teachers < students, 
and other users 

Have not been evaluated in any way to this analysiL*s 
knowledge 
6*58 Other (explain) 
6*6 Elaborate on the results of ajiy evaluation efforts ^ 



these materials (check more than one, if appiict^b ) 
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7.0 Characteristics of the Materiiils Analyst 

7.1 What is the analyst^ s edxicational affiliation? 
7.11 Elemntary level 

7»12 J\aiior hi^h or middle school level 

7.13 Senior high school 

7.14 College or university level 

7.15 Other (explain) 

7.2 What is the values education approach preferred by the 

analyst? 

7 . 21 Inculcation 

7.22 Moral development 

7.23 Analysis 

7.24 Clarification 

7.25 Action learning 

7.26 Other (explain) 

7.3 How long hiis the analyst been involved in values t?ducation? 

7.31 No experience 

7.32 One year 

7.33 Two- three years 

7.34 More than three years 

7.4 In what settings has the analyst used valoes education 
materials? (explain) 

7.5 Has the analyst ever used the materials reviewed here in a 
teaching or learning situation? 

7.51 Yes 

7 . 52 No 

Explanation of the Framewor)^. 

Although the major divisions of our framewoi" parallel those oi other 
curriculum materials analysis systems, the component questions are for 
the most part unique to values materials. For example, the first section 
of the framework after 1.0 Descriptive Characteristics is 2.0 Rationale 
and Objectives. This is a comnon materitils analysis category; however, 
the individual questions under this heading are aimed at vaJuf^s Tnat»^rial' . 
Consider: 
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2.2 The values education approach advanced in the rationale and 
reflected in the objectives or purposes is basically 

2 . 21 Inculcation 

2»22 Moral development 

2^23 Analysis 

2 , 24 Clarification 

2*25 Action learning 



or; 



2*3 The rationale for the materials {check more than one, if 
applicable) 

2*31 Emphasises rational-analytical processes 

2.32 Emphasizes personal revelation and reflection 

2.33 Accepts nonrational as well as rational ways of valuing 
(explain) 

2.34 Encourages actions based on one*s values 
2*35 Other (explain) 

Both items clearly relate to values. Item 2.2# however, requires inoro 
interpretation on the part of the reviewer* Thus, a brief explanation of 
this item is presented here* 

Item 2.2 calls for the reviewer to determine the principal values 
education approach reflected in the rationale and objectives of the 
materials. Later in the instrument (in section 5*0) the reviewer must 
make a similar decision based on procedures and activities in the materials* 
The overview of the typology presented on pages 4 and 5 should be helpful 
in answering these two questions* The reviewer should consult the statements 
of the rationale and objectives in the teacher *s guides and student materials 
and compare them to the purposes outlined in the typology overview in order 
to see which approach the materials most clearly reflect* 

To determine which approach is really eiT±>odied in the procedures of 
the materials (item 5.1) ^ examine the following aspects: (1) the questions 
to be asked by the teacher or printed in the text> and (2) the other 
activities in which the students are asked to engage* Look for what the 
questions and activities focus on (social issues r personal values, and so 
forth), what purposes are manifested** and what processes the student must 
use to answer the questions ^d do the activities* Simply identifying 
the methods or activities is not sufficient. Role playing, ^or ex^ple, 
could be used to inculcate certain values or to clarify one's values. 
Once again, the overview should be used to compare the approaches. 
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The other items under 2.0 Rationale and Objectives are self- 
explanatory. In the 3.0 Preconditions and usability, itcmr. :^.4 thi >->U'5h 
3.7 require some interpretation. For item 3.4, which deals with readiiKj 
skills required of learners, look again for what learners are to do. If 
they are to respond to leader questions by discussion or role play, as 
in sotne of the values clarification exercises, little or no basic reading 
skills are required. If, however, the main student activity in the 
materials is reading, then one must make a judgment based on roadmq 
difficulty. For exanple, the various booklets in the Scholastic Contact- 
series are geared to fourth- to sixth-grade reading levels despite being 
designed for some junior high students. The readings that. jaccompany the 
senior high Analysis of PtLbiic Issues ProsrjajJi-- <«o\Pghton-Mif f lin) , on the 
other hand, assume high school- level reading ability. Consequently, the 
Contact booklets should be rated "basic reading skills only" (option 3.42) 
and the Analysis of Public Issues Program, "we 11- developed reading skills" 
(option 3, 41) . 

Item 3.5 is concerned with ethnic and other biases. One should look 
at the choice of words, illustrations, and examples used in the materials . 
One should also check to see if the characters reflect a variety of races 
and ethnic groups and both sexes. Alsc , ask if the characters are 
presented only in traditional, stereotypical roles. If more than one 
instance of a type of prejudice or stereotyping was present, the authors 
of this paper rated the materials as displaying a particular bias^ — 
religious, sexual, or ethnic, depending on the evidence. 

Item 3.6 focures on suitable settings for use of the materials. 
Because many organizations other than schools, such as churches, the YMCA. 
and community centers, are becoming involved in different aspects of 
values education, the range of useability of the materials is important, 
often, merely the nature of the materials package can determine \ihox<: 
they are most appropriate. Thus, the Values Clarification handbook 
(Simon et ai. 1972) could easily be used in school and nonschool nettirr]- , 
whereas the Concepts and Values (Harcourt) textbook series seems mov> 
appiopriate to school settings. 
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Item 3.7 addresses three levels of problems associated with valuer 
education— community t group, and individual. If the mviterials required 
skills that the average teacher would not possess and if few guideiint^K 
for using the materials were provided, then the authors of this paj>er 
judged that some training for the teacher was necessary* By the nature 
of iriOst Vi>lues materials an open, trusting classroom climate se^s 
necessary ♦ School and community acceptance often depends on the local 
area where the materials are used* Generally, the more the materials 
focus on personal viailues or controversial social topics (such as sex) 
the more critical it becomes to obtain school and community acceptance. 

Under section 4*0 of the analytical framework'^-Content — items 4*1 
and 4*3 require some interpretation. Item 4.1, which deals with the 
amount of emphasis given to values education as compared to other 
instructional concerns, is fairly simple-^what percent of the materials 
emphasize value problems. For example, in comparing the Holt series 
edited by Edwin Fenton-^Comparative Poiiticai Systems^ Comparatdve 
Economic Systems^ and so forth — and the Harvard Public Issues Series 
(Xerox^ — Taking A Stands Race and Education, Science and Public Policy, 
and so forth — one finds that although both raise some values issues , the 
Harvard Public Issues Series does so to a far greater extent than the 
Holt series. Thus, the Harvard series was viewed as having a major focus 
on values education and the Holt series as dealing with values as one of 
several important concerivri* 

Item 4*3 distinguishes between en5>hasis on the process of valuing and 
emphasis on the content of values* Here the difference between the 
clarification approach, which emphasizes process, and the inculcation 
approach, which emphasizes content, becomes apparent. One finds, for 
example, far more emphasis on process in Vaiues Clarification (Simon et a J . 
1972) and far more emphasis on content in The Human Values series (Blan- 
chette et ai* 1970)* 

Under Procedures and Activities, section 5*0 of the analytical 
framework, items 5.1, 5.4, and 5.7 require reviewer interpretation. 
Guidelines for answering question 5.1 have already been discussed (see 
page 58) * 
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Item 5.4, which focuses on the type of valuing activities in vhich 
learners are to engage » can be answered by again looking at what learncrn 
are to do. Do the activities require social interaction among loarnors-- 
sharing of views, support of them with reasons, etc. --or are they di>siqn.Mi 
for private reflection? To what extent are learners to make decisions 
and act on them? The authors approached this item by sampling activities 
throughout the materials to determine the frequency with which behaviors 
listed under item 5.4 were demanded of students. Item 5.7, which focuses 
on skill development, was approached the same way, except that training , 
was interpreted to mean some instruction or skill practice rather than 
merely a general experience. 

Under 6.0 Evaluation, most of the items are self-explanatory, except 
possibly items 6.4 and 6.5. Item 6.4, which deals with evaluation 
instruments, depends on information provided by the author, developer, or 
publisher on validity and reliability. Often such information may be 
found in prepublication reports to the funding source— for example, to 
the National Science Foundation or to the U. S. Office of Education foi 
certain curriculum projects. Generally speaking, however, the authors 
of this paper found few values education materials that included evaluation 
instruments. Item 6.5, which focuses on field testing or other formative 
evaluation procedures, presents the same problem as 6.4-reviewer response 
is dependent on information provided by the author, developer, or publisher. 
Often, phone calls to the publisher can elicit evaluative data otherwise 
unavailable. 

Finally, the last division of the analytical framework— Character- 
istics of the Materials Analyst— concerns the reviewer's own orientation 
and experience. Items in this division are self-explanatory. 

As stated earlier, this analytical framework is suggested as one way 
to sort out the various questions that practitioners often raise about 
values education materials. It was used in each of the materials analyses 
presented in the next section of this chapter. For the sake of concise- 
ness, however, the answer sheets were converted into short, descriptive 
reviews. 
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Analysis Sunnxaries 

This final section consists of narrative suimaries of analyses ot 13 
sets of values education materials. An attempt was made to sc^lect ^at^riai^i 
representing eadi of the five approaches of the typology* Several factors, 
particularly the scarcity of resources, prevented any materials of the 
action learning approach from being included. Analysis summaries for each 
of the following resources are included: 

INCULCATION 

The Jf/uman Values Series (Steck- Vaughn) 

MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

Comparative Political Systems, Holt Curriculum (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston) 

First Things: Values (Guidance Associates) 
Al^ALYSlS 

Analysis of Public Issues Pxogram (Houghton^Mif f lin) 
People in Neighborhoods, Taba Program (Addison-Wesley) 
Sources of Identity, Concepts and Values Series (Harcourt) 
CLARIFICATION 

Making Vaiue Judgjnents (Merrill) 

Prejudice: The Invisible Wall, Contact Series (Scholastic) 

Seaxch fox Vaiues, Dimensions of Personality Program (Pflaxim^ 
Standard) ^ 

searching for Values: A Film Anthology (Learning Corporation of 
America) 

Values Clarification (Hart Publishing Company) 
Values in Action (Holt, Rinehart and Winston) 

Valuing Approach to Career Education, K-2, K-8 Series (Education 
Achievement Corp.) 

The materials were chosen according to several criteria: the authors 
sought to emphasise student rather than teacher materials i to include a 
variety of media (boo)cs, filmstrips^ films), to represent a span of grade 
levels (elementarv, middle or junior high, and senior high school) , and to 
reflect clearly the corresponding' approach to values education. These 13 
sets of materials are not necessarily the "best" valuer, education resources 
(whatever that might mean) « 
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Material .5 Using Inculcation Approach 
TITLE: The Human Valu&s Series 

DEVELOPERS I Zelda Beth Blanche tte, V. Clyde Amspiger, James A. 

Brill, and W, Ray Rucker 
PUBLISHER: Steck-Vaughn Company, P. 0. Box 2028, Austin, Texas 7876? 
DATES t 1970, 1973 
GRADE LEVEL s K-6 

MATERIALS AND COSTS: Hardbo\jnd teacher's edition, $2,25 eachi paper- 
bound student text and accompanying paperbound 
teacher's edition, $3.95 per pain 10 Human 
Values Series teaching posters for K level, 
$18.75. 

DESCRIPTION: A student textbook and a teacher's edition are available 
for each grade level, K through 6, and have the following 
titles: The Human K^lue Series Teaching Pictures (K) , 
About Me (1) , A2)0%v /ou Me (2) , About Values (3), 
Seeking Values (4) , Sharing Values (5) , and Thinlcinsr ^^ th 
Values (6). A set of ten posters accompanies the K- level 
materials. 

Rationale and Objectives 

The series has a well-defined rationale. As stated in the teacher's 
edition for each grade level of the materials, the purpose is "to wake it 
possible for each child to achieve his highest potential in developing 
his creative and productive capacities." The developers explicitly 
acknowledge their own biases and positions toward values education and 
only imply the meaning of the terms values and valuing. In this series, 
values are considered the same as human wants or needs. Eight categories 
of "values" are described: affection, respect, well-being, vealth, power 
rectitude, skills, and enlightenment. 

The rationale reflects an inculcation approach to values education. 
Ej^anding on their rationale, the developers state: "another purpose... 
is to provide specific examples of moral standards and ethical behavior 
that are compatible^i th the democratic view." Actualizinq the rationalo 
the developers emphasize rational-analytical processes plus the shaping 
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and sharing of the eight values they deem basic to human beings . The 
objectives for each section of the series are specifically stated. In 
About you and Me, for exan«)le, the story "The Big Dolphin's ?riend" attempts 
to encourage in students the values of respect and affection. 

Preconditions and Usability 

The materials could occupy several sessions of instruction <two or 
three weeks), or they could compose an entire year's course. Using the 
materials for a full year would enable the learners to receive better 
reinforcement during their values education. With a text developed for 
each elementary grade, the series is designed for ages 4 through 11. The 
chapters demonstrate no evidence of prejudice or dis crimination j the 
stories involve persons of both sexes and from a variety of ethnic, socio- 
economic, and family backgrounds. Books for one grade can be purchased 
separately from texts for other grade levels. The chapters designed for 
each grade level can be used in any sequence. 

Teachers in traditional school settings will find the series 
appropriate, especially if they encourage openness, trust, and understand- 
ing in their classrooms. Special training for teaching the materials is 
available through workshops sponsored by the Value Education Consultants 
Clearinghouse, P.O. Box 947, Campbell, California 95008. Because reading 
is a major part of the series, learners need well-developed reading skills. 
The vocabulary is glared for the individual grade levels, and a "new word" 
" list concludes each teacher's edition. The categories of the eight values 
are basic and understood by students with good reading skills. 

Content 

Making values education the main focus of the series, the developers 
have basically emphasized the content of values by presenting personal 
value issues and prbbleros related to the eight value categories discussed 
in their rationale. In the fifth-grade materials, for exanple, the students 
who work with the story "An Eye for an Eye" will learn about rectitude and 
well-being. Focusing on the theme of justice, the story "demonstrates how 
ideas of right and wrong vary from one part of the world to another." 
Students can be encouraged to express opinions of what they think justice 
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(jxidging or treating fairly) is, on the basis of their own experiences 
or knowledge. Generally, roost of the stories for all seven grade levels 
end with a specified or iwplied moral 

Procedures md Activities 

The procedures and activities in TJie Human Values series stromUy 
reflect an inculcation approach. For example, in Seeking Vaiues, the 
fourth-grade text, the story *'That Guilty Feeling" teaches two points: 
"dishonesty, in the long run, is too great a price to pay for a temporary 
enhancement of affection" and "most people are eager to f oygive and to 
go out of their way to reward a penitent person.** 

The teacher's edition for each grade level specifically outlines 
procedures and activities for all the stories. It provides suggestions 
for introducing and teaching each story, additional assignments, a 
vocabulary study, and a value . analysis . The materials are designed to 
help students understand their value positions, to share their value 
positions, and to analyze the value issues presented in each story in 
order to see which of the eight categories the issues represent. In 
addition, students are frequently encouraged to make decisions about 
their own vji^ues in terms of affection, respect, well-being, wealth, 
power, rectitude, skills, and enlightenment; at times they are 
encouraged to act according to their decisions. The rights of /learners 
will be protected by teachers who stress that no one should enhance his 
or her own values by depriving others of their rights. 

Students are required to read and discuss the materials. By doing 
these activities students can practice, interroittently , a variety of 
skills— developing self- awareness, empathy, help-giving capabilities, 
' and the ability to analy.5e discussion, work in groups, and act upon 
their values. The. materials seldom provide learners with opportunities 
to develop the skills of listening and attending, criteria development 
and application, or conflict resolution. 

Evaluation 

The actual materials provide no help with evaluation. lnatrumci»t-r., 
however, are available from other sources: Rucker 6t aj . (1969, pi>. 27B 
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281-85) t Simpson Perception of Values ijiventoxy (Wl) , grade 4 through 
adult} Gardner Analysis of P»rsonall ty Survey (GAP) , grade 7 through 
adult! Wurphy Inventory of Values (MIV) , grades K through 8 plus adults? 
SM£6rd Seiders Values Ijiventory of Behavioral Jteaporisea (VIBR) , grades 
4 through 6. The MIV is a 4>rojective {thematic) instrument. The others 
represent printed or written tests, audio or visual stimuli, and obser- 
vation. Students are able to respond in written ways— multiply choice 
and short answer tests— or through the nonwritten means of discussion. 
All the instnments are basically objective in nature and standardized, 
and they have been empirically validated and determined reliable* They 
are available from Pennant Educational Materials, 4680 Alvarado Canyon 
Road, San Diego, California 92120. 

The Wuman Values Series was systematically field tested during the 
formative stages. The results of the prepublication research showed, 
according to the developers, that students develop "value-conscious study 
habits which carry over into all types of reading materials." The theory 
of value development from the approach to values education reflected in 
this scries has also been researched in a number of doctoral dissertations 
at the U. s. International University. Results produced in such research, 
however, are mixed. See Simpson (1973, pp. 227-29) for an annotated 
bibliography of this research. 

Materials Usins Moral Development Approach 

TITLE: Comparative Political Systems; An Inguiry Approach 
CURRICULUM: Holt Social Studies CurriculXM 

DEVELOPERS: Edwin Fenton, Anthony N. Penna, and Mindella Schultz 
PUBLISHER: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madison Avenue, Hew York, New 
York 10017 

DATE: 1973 

GRADE LEVEL: 9 (10-12) 

MATERIALS AND COST: Student text, $3.99 i teacher's guide, $2,31; and an 

audiovisual kit that includes seven filmstrips (four 
with sound-records), class handouts. Student Ac^i^ity 
Book, Book of Readings, and tests, $156.00, Some ' 
components of the kit may be purchased separately. 
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DESCRIPTION: This is the political science component of the Holt iJociaJ 
Studies Curriculum* This revised visrsion incorix>rat oh 
dilananas of the moral development approach as well .is sumo 
clar if ica tion questions * 

Rationale and Objectives 

The rationale for the entire revised Holt Curriculum, but not for 
Poll ticai systems, is presented in the teacher's guide- Although the 
terms values and valuing are not specifically defined, one of the 
stated objectives of the new Holt Curriculum is the clarification of 
student values • The authors state that they do not attempt to instill 
a particular set of values in students but to help students thinX for 
themselves and reflect upon the validity of the values they have learned 
at home or in the coimnunity. This program emphasizes rational procossos 
the Kohlberg theory of moral development is outlined in the teacher 
guide and advanced as the approach to values education inccjrporated in 
the materials. Specific, but not behavioral, objectives are provided 
for each lesson in Comparative Political Systems. Some of the valuing 
objectives, for example, are to help students "consider under what 
conditions, if any, private citizens and public officials should oppose 
the policies of the President," "clarify feelings about the most 
appropriate uses of the nation* s two million acres of nationally owned 
lands," and "begin to consider the implications of a power elite for 
the maintenance of a democratic society*" 

Preconditions and Usability 

These materials have been designed for above-average or able ninth 
grade students. They could also be used with students in grades 10 
through ?2. Some of the components may be purchased and used separately 
but the developers stress a sequential use of this and other components 
of the. Holt Curriculum. The materials have been designed for a one- 
semester course. 
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Comparative Political Systems is appropriate for use in traditional 
and progressive "school settings. Aithough the reading levels have been 
lowered from the first edition, learners need well-developed reading ' n 
skills to benefit from these materials. 

VariovB ethnic and racial groups and both sexes are treated fairly. 
Guidelines for teaching a lesson in Comparative Political Systems are 
provided in the teacher's guide. More help in implementing the values 
component, however, is needed to enable teachers to integrate moral 
development into the other goals of the materials. 

Content ^ 

Values education is one of several impt^tant emphases in these 
materials. The others are developing consi/ructive attitudes toward 
learning, positive sel,f- concepts, variouy learning skills, and analytical 
concepts. The major concepts include decision making, political institu- > 
tions, political culture, and citizensMp. Value issues raised are usually 
in relation to these and other social topics rather tiian to personal 
problems, 

I 'rocedures and Activities 

The values component of CompaTative Political Systems is embodied in 
the procedures and activities in two ways. First, value-clarifying ques- 
tions have been added to the margin of the student text. Examples of 
these questions are: "What would you do in that situation?" "How do you 
feel about that?" "Would you prefer a judge or jury? Why?" Second, six 
ditto masters in the book of class handouts contain moral dilemmas 
associated both with the subject being studied in the text and with a 
contemporary value problem. Reflecting the moral development approach to 
values education, there are suggestions in the detailea lesson plans of 
the teacher's guide" to help teachers present alternative value positions 
at various stages of Kohlberg's moral reasoning scheme. 

The moral dilemmas include a short reading describing someone in the 
middle of a value conflict. This Is followed by three or four questions 
that probe the problem of the character and ask what you would do and why. 
The particular dilemmas include the question of publishing the Pentagon 
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papers (Mr. iBllsberg's Dilenma) , loyalty to family or the party (Olga's 
Dilemma), and obeying rules or conscience (Liz's Dilemma). 

Activities such as these frequently encourage learners to articulate 
their value positions to themselves and other students and to provide 
reasons for those positions. Sometimes they analyze value issues. Rarely 
are students asked to examine their own behavior patterns, make dociK'ions 
based on their values, or act on their values. Reading, writinq, and 
discussion are the primary activities. The new activity books also 
involve surveys, interviews, simulations, and skits. 

EvalAxation ^/ \ 

^This version of CampAratlve Political rSy stems contains J^ests to ^ 
evaluate student achievefnent on a diagnostic and final, ^sessment bas:^s. 
Only a few^. however, pertain to the affective domain, and none help t 
teachers determine student growth along Koivl-berg's stages of moral ^ 
reasoning. There are instruments ay^iilable to^do thisj (Rest 1972; Por^r 
and Taylor 1972). See the next analysis svu.-Tiary for-a discussion of these 

instruments^ / 

Although the original edition has been *field- tested', this n^^w one 
with the values component added has not* Moreover, mor^l dilemmas were 
used prior to the values education project at Carnegie-Mellon (discussed 
in Chapter 1 under Worai Developmonl^ . \ 



TITLE: First Things: Values 
CURRICULUM: ^ First Things 

CCM4SXJLTANTS : Lawrence Kohlberg and Robert Selman 

PUBLISHERS Guidance Associates, Pleasantville, New York 10570 

DATE: 1972 ^ 

GRADE LEVEL: K-3 (4-6) ^ 
MATERIALS AND COST: Six audiovistial kits, each containing color j;i2:m- 

strips, record or cassette tape, and teacher 
guide — ^19.50 per Kit (with record), $21.50 per 
kit -{with— oasse^tte tape) . Five kits are classroom 
materials, one is a teacher training kit. 
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DESCRIPTIONS This is a series of 5ix soujid fxlmstrips designed to help 
elementary stndents reason about moral iss\ies» The kits 
are entitled- The Trouble witA 2'ratb; That's No fairli You 
l^romisQdU But It Jsn't Your...} wk^t Do You i>o al^ont Huh-s.': 
and A Strategy for Teaching Values. 

Ra tionale and Objectives 

Thfc rationale for First Thir.gs: Values is clear3y stated in th<? 
teacher's g\iide. The developers explicitly acknowledge their support foi 
the moral development approach to values education. The rationale is based 
on Kohlbeig's research on moral development, and it clearly emphasizes 
rational-analytical proc-sses and student discussion. Nonrational ways of 
valuing and acting on one's values are not stressed. A belief in the 
relationship betwe=^n moral reasoning and moral behavior is, however, affirmed. 
The d»'finitio.i or meaning rf the terms values and v^^iui^K/ aro not discuni^ed 
or implied in these materials. Rather, Tnorai reasoniiig and moral developmejrt 
are the central terms used in the teacher's guide, specific obje<:tivcB arr^ 
pot provided for the five sets of filmstrips for classrooin us-. V.^vh 
teacher's guide mer,jlY states the general objective of the materials ar, 
sLiinulating r^udent discission and moral development. 

Preconditions and Usability 

Thfe^terials are designed for children in kindergarten through grad.. 
3. TheyNibuid also he used successfully in grades 4 through 6. Each of 
the six audiovisual kits may be purchased separately. They ca-i be used 
in any' sequence- The filmstrips and activities may be used together as 
a unit on valuer, or as a supplement to exi»ting curriculum. 

Because obser-'ing the filmstrips and discussing the dilemmas are the 
primary activities, students need little or no basic reading skills with 
First Things: Values. The fili strips realistically depict children of 
various ages, from several ethnic and racial backgrounds, and of both 
sexes. The materials may, therefore, be used with a variety of groups in 
tK- .school or nonschool setting. Knowledge of Kohlberg's theory and 
stages of moral development and skill in applying those ideas with students 
are fundamental prerequisites for successful use of these materials. One 
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of tire six kits, A ^'trategy for Te^chin^j Valui^s^ attt^pts t:v^ provKltj this 
backgrounds K)q>orii&nce has shown, however ^ that it^ut^^ than thi^^ ivaxi^ i 
traininv^ coinpoTient is needi?d to ht>lp t^acher«i skillfully ai>ply Kohlhprn^ 
concepts* itecently the Values Education Proji^ct at tho SmnvO ^Mntiinv; 
Curricuix^an Cei^ter at Carnegie-Mellon University develop^^^d A Tr.-xinhhy 
Hanml fox Teavhiny Moral DilBjmas. Work^^hops havt? alno boen conducted 
by Barry Beyer of that institution. Currently boimj rf^vi^ed, thi?^ work 
ittight help to fulfill the need for a useful meohanistn tot trainintj 
teachers in the moral develop^nent approach to values education, I'wo 
other abilities required of teachers fbr effective use of these materials 
are facilitating and coordinating stnall group discussions and buildin<j 
and maintaining a group climate of openness, trust, and understandintj . 

Content 

Values education is the major focus of th^-st* materials. Tla:* 
is on the process of moral reasoning and dcrveloprnHnt, anto hiqhui' s\at3*\<; 
raU^er than on particular value positions. The materials prnsont mnral 
conflict situations appropriate for primary-'aie claldren and rnntnii ann 
students to formuL^ te, examine, and discuss perr,onal solutions t() Lho,s'^ 
dilemmas. Broad social value issues are not u??ed. In y'nH 13 ^>t Thf^ 
Trouble Wath Trustj fox instance, Debbie can havf^ her birthday vinii i.u 
the fair if she says she is a year younger/ "Should she lie or tell thx) 
truth?'' is the dileituikii students consider. Other kits deal with the 
concepts of promises, fairness, rules, and property rights. 

Procedares and Activities 

The conflict situations .are dramatized on the sound filmstrips 
moral dilemma episodes. Each unit or kit preserts two dilemmas. Tlie 
first is presented with several alternative solutions. The second mer^.^j 
presents the dilemma and encourages students to develop and support th^^ji 
own choices. Teaching procedures and suggested learning activities aru 
specifically outlined in the teacher' i: guide provided vith each kit. 
They clearly reflect a moral development avprcach to values eduuutioiw 
The teaching procedures include reviewing the filmstrip, modelinq the 
discussion, dividing the class into small discussion groups, keeping the 
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discussions balanced vith appropriate questions Nhich are provided in the 
guxde) , using additional questions to broaden th« scope of the discussiuiu 
Follww^up activities such as debates, rol<* playing, moc>: court s> and 
analo<iou« dilemmas are also suggested. The activities frequently fvlimulati- 
students to articulate and share their value positions and reasons to 
themselves . and others. The analytical skills of foniiulating and testin*} 
alternative solutions are also stressed. Sometimes children examine ihoii 
own behavior patterns, but rarely are they asked to act on thoir decii.ion.s 
or values^ The primary emphasis of the activities is on discussion analysis^ 
self ^awareness, and listening and attending skills* Sometimes opportunities 
to aevelop criteria development and skills ot application, decision making, 
and conflict resolution are provided. Students^ rights to privacy are not 
protected by any ''I pars'' procedure* It is hoped that the small group 
structure will encourage openness. 

Evaluation 

The materials do not provide any help with evaluating student progress. 
Tivore are, however, several mstrxments available froiti other sources tu 
mi-asure growth in terns oi Kohlberg^s stages of moral doveloiiment . Tv'<- 

the more simple test.^ are Rest's Opinions M^oui Social Problems (]072) 
dLi;;i a <^uide produced by Tire Ontario Institute for -Studies in Education 
called How to As^c^ss the Moial Re^.^soning ol^ Students (Porter and Tayl<^r 
1972; . The former tei^t jvrusents six Kohlberg^tyi^e moral dilemirias^ eadi 
toilt^wpd by 12 statements reflecting various levels oi moral reasoning 
on that <ii lemma. Students rank the statements in terms of their impoi - 
t^:^i^'^:. ihi? Ic^ttoi instrumv^ii- dli^iv> uses some of Kohlbtjrg^s or initial 
u;icmr.xi ^. The developers of this guide recommend that the dilemma and 
studunt reactions be aciminister^ and solicited orally for elementary 
students and in written form for high school students. A detailed 
explanation of how to score these essay responses is provided. Kohlb'nq*>> 
^^ue^rtionnaire has been used extensively in his empirical research >ind 
has proven to be reasonably reliable and valid. Aitliouqh some psycholo- 
gistr> qufjstion the validity of Kohlbercg's research, his f^valuation 
instrument has been more oxtensively and empirically veri fieri than mont 
value;^ vtiucatioii Th(> ]r,r prribli^m is the difrioulty m atlmiiu'. 

tering and interpretinxj the tests. 
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first Thingsi Values has been field-tested in aix noccMnH^n .lI.- 
clASsroom. Results indicatod that after using tlu^ matori^ils twvco « 
week for five weeks* those students reached a hicjher level of moral 
reasoning than students who had not used the materials*. The Gvaluatori* 
do not feel that this pilot study was conclusive, and they plan to\do 
further evaluation in 1975. In addition to this study, informal teacher 
reports have indicated that students using these materials have become 
"more socially aware of their ideas and better able to integrate other's 
thinking and valuing with their ovn." 

Materials Using Analysis Approach 

TITLK: Amlysis of Public Issues Program 
DEVEIDPERS: Jamen P. Shaver and A. Guy Larkins 

PUBLISHER. Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 02107 
DATE: 1973 ' 
GRADE LEVEL: 9- II 

MATERIALS AND COST: Student text, $4.80; instructor's manual (419 pp.). 

$8.97; audiovisual kit, $64.50; duplicatinq masters 
C27.O0; problem booklets, $3 .bS each. 
■■.ESCRIPTION: These multimedia materials include an audiovisual kit 
(containing 5 cassettes, 3 filmstrdps, and -19 ovorlu-'aH 
visii'als) , student text, duplicating masters, instructoi ' 
manual, and problem booklets, which covfjr such topics 
ihe Police ^nd Black America; Race Riots in th** JJixtjo.-;; 
Women: The Majority-Minority; Students' Rights: Pssuo.s 
Constitutional Freedoms; and Progress and the Knvironmvnt 
Air and Water Pollution. TV.o program primarily conisists 
of a set of concepts necessasry for analyzing x^uLlic 
plus the materials and strategies for teaching them. 

Rationale- an<i QLjecti/r> s 

The instructor 's manual for the analysis of p-ablit; issues ngrain 
contains a detailed rationale. • The max.orial.'^ "are based on the premisr^ 
P>at the central focu^ of teaching reflective thinking in the socia^ 
studies should be the analysis of public issues." Furthormore, iliir. 
program is "fo-ased on public issues and. . /based on the assumpticjn that 
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public issues are basically ethiv\l issues*-that is^ that they invulvv 
questions about right or proper aims and actions.^' As a result, the mate- 
rials involve Values education as a central part of the curriculum* They 
also reflect the analysis approach t rational -analytical processes are 
etnphasized . The rationale defines values as "standards or principal es of 
worth— that is> our id^as as to what is good, worthwhile, desirable, 
The meaning of the term vaJuing, however, is only imp led* The develoix^rs 
explicitly acknowledge their owti biases and position on values education. 

The objectives for different activities are stated in behavioral Loxms 
and aro directly linked to the mode of evaluation* For tho first i:onccpt 
developed in the activities, the objectives state that the student, wlu^n 
given examples, ''should be able to distinguish between ethical and nun- 
ethical, serious and less serious, and private and public issues and yive / 

reasons for his distinctions.'^ 

/ 

' Preconditions and Usability 

Designed for use by both junior^ hi^h and senior high students, the 
analysis of public issue;- program can be purchased in components and used 
in any sequence. The program shows no sign of racial or sex-role discrim-^ 
inaticn and could be used as a complete course of instruction. 

Traditional and progxessive school settings arc aj>propriate loi usinq 
tne materials. Well-developed reading skills are needed by learneif; 
because value analysis procedures are mostly stimultited !>y a set of 
readings. No other preconditiqn5^|»--ncT7es5ary • 

Content 

The main focus of the materials is on social issues and comm^anity 
problems. Students study such things as teacher walkouts, tax reform', 
political morality, housing, women's rights, segregation, and mass 
conmunication, Einphasi^ing the process of valuing rather than value 
content, the activities presfent Value dilemma episodes, case studies, and* 
data collection instruments for students to gather their own information. 
One activity, for example, discusses the Chicago Seven trial; another, thv 
Vietnam war; and another, Martin Luther King* 

Procedures and Activities 

Specifically outlined by the developers, the procedures and activities 
basically reflect the analysis approach to values education with some 
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clarification. Mostly, learners are encouratjed to develop analytic skill 
For instance t when working with the problem booklet "Womon: The Majoiity- 
Minority," students, after reading an cxcorpt , , are asked such questions tvu 
"Research has shown that individuals who are going to 'hit the tDi->^ in 
their professions usually do so when they are about thirty years of aijc. 
Might the Swedish systeiti discourage professional accomplishments, i^spt^caaU 
oi males, if they were expected to be at homo more to hfilp with clnl.l- 
reaxiny?" 

Studtaits at times are also asked to understand and provide it>aso»Ks 
for their own value positions, as well as to sh^^re them with others and 
make decisions based on such values. Rarely are students encouraged to 
examine their wn personal behavior patterns or act upon their value-basod 
decisions. Protecting learner's rights is not an issue with this program; 
its focus is on learning and applying values analysis procedures. When a 
learner is asXed for a personal view, it is for the purpose of developing 
an analytical procedure rather than for encouraging the learner to reveal 
deeply felt values^ 

Activities mainly require students toiri^d, write, and disem^s, and 
to develop discussion analysis skills alonq with criteria drvol<^i-:mrnt 
skills. Sometimes learners also have ch.incos to dovoJoy) soJ f-awar* 
and listening and conflict resolution sVilln. Raroly d() studunt Mtil k:- 
tOTpathic and supportive skills. 

Evaluation 

The program specifies evaluation procedures. Duplicating masters 
of test^ accompany the materials. The tests are basically objective in 
nature, providing for multiple choice and true or false responses. No 
evaluation data covering the program itself is available yet- 

TlTLE : i jople in NeigbhoThoods 
CUKRICULUMi; Taba Program in Social Science 
DEVELOPERS: Mary C. Durkin and Anthony H. Mc»>Jaughton 
PUBLISHER; Addison^Weslvy Publishing Co. , 2725 Sand liill Rd. , Monlo 
Park^ California 94025 

DATE: 1972 
GRADE LEVEL: 2 

MATERIALS AMD COST: Student book, $3.21; teacher's f^dition (ajw^^^^^i^***^'' ' V 
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200 pp,) » $3.96. 

DESCRIPTION: The ^student textbook contains activities that expose chil- 
dren to three conroon types of neighborhoods in tho unittnl 
States— an inner city neighborhood, a residential noiqhboi- 
hood, , and a small tovm or village neighborhood— in order for 
thelTto learn about the differences and likenesses of communi- 
ties and their residents. The teacher's edition provides an 
introduction to the Taba Program and gives suggestions for 
teaching the units in the second-grade student book. 

Rationale and Objectives 

The teacher's edition of People in neighborhoods contains an extensive 
and detailed rationale for the Taba Program, explaining its objectives, 
ccAtent, teaching strategies, and evaluation procedures. Values are 
defined as "those objects, ideas, or institutions which ? society or aii 
individual considers in^ortant. " The rationale, however, ^^not define 
or consider the term valuing. The developers' own biases^^CT 




education are "implied in descriptions of the teaching 5tr< 
analyzing values. The authors believe, however, that "vali 
through both nonrational and rational processes.^' Promotihf 
the approach to values education, the rationale emphasizes-^aiipnal- 
analytical processes of recalling, identifying, inferring, l^ip^hesizing, 
and coBparing. 

The objectives for each of the four units as well as for the entire 
Taba Program are specifically stated in behavior la terms. The objective— 
"relating one's values to those of others"— is, for instance, stated: 
"Given information on the values of people in two or more cultures other 
than his own, the student describes differences and similarities in the 
values within and among cultures and their relationships to his own 
values." 

Precondition *- and Usability 

Designed for second-grade students, the program must be used in the 
designated sequence. Its four units compose an entire year's course. 

Both traditional and progressive school" settings are appropriate for 
using People in Neighborhoods. Learners need well-develor ud skills, 
other preconditions, however, are necessary. Although special teacher 
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traininsj is not necessary, instructors might read Hilda Taba's ljux^K 
A Teacher's Handbook to Elementary Social Studies.* An Inductive Approach 
tTaba et ai, 1971). The program gives no evidence of racial discrimi- 
nation. Persons from several socioeconomic, ethnic, and racial heritages 
are depicted in the book. Furthermore, sex roles are not stereotyped} 
for exanqple, both fathers and mothers buy the bakery goods and prepare 
the food. 

Content 

Values education is one of several .mportant concerns of this 
program. Other concerns include developing thinking skills as well as 
academic and social skills. The units present problems of living in a 
neighborhood. They do not however, focus on social issues such as 
pollution or prejudice, nor do they focus on examining personal value 
issues or problans^ Questions interspersed throughout each unit in the 
stud^t text ask learners about the neig}±>orhood aaid the people depicted 
in each story. For example, in the story "Frankfort and Chicago," 
students work with such questions as "If a new air3[-)ort were built near 
Frankfort, what do you. think would happen? What would happen to Mr. \ 
Wtild's business?" For the same story, a map is also shown with the 
following <juestions: "If a man lived in Frankfort and worked in Chicnw, 
^what highways might he take to work?" In the teacher's edition, 
suggestions are given for helping students think about their own 
experiences in and around their neighborhoods. The teacher is encouraged 
to ask questions such ass "Your mother has told you to go out to play. 
What kind of picture do you see in your mind? Where do you usually go? 
What do you usually do?" 

The units mostly emphasize the process of making value choices 
raV-her than the content of values, stories of children* in various 
neighborhoods are presented. Most of the stories are descriptive j a few 
iaiply morals. 

Procedures and Activities 

Values analysis is the dominant values education approach r«flcctai3 
in the" actual procedures and activities. Some clarification is also usod. 
Students are emouraged to identify and empathize as well as analyze aiKl 
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coinpare reasons » They are not asked » however, to establish interrelation- 
ships among their values. Procedures and activities for using the t»jxtbt>ok 
are specifically outlined in the teacher •a edition. Activities are provided 
to help sliudents formulate hypotheses,' ask questions, organize infonnation, 
develop a set of skills, attain concepts, develop generalizations and apply 
them, and understand the cause and effect of relationships. Furthermore, 
the activities ' requently encourage learners to understand their own values > 
to provide reasons, and to infer values from the reasons and the behavior, 
of others. 

The procedures and activities protect the rights of learn rs by 
encouraging all learners to understand and enpathize with persons having 
different values. This is accomplished by including a strategy 'for 
developing and exploring feelings for the people presented in each story. 
Students are generally asked to read, write, and discuss. Optional 
activities recomended include films for students to see. Frequently, 
the stories provide experience for developing self-awareness and empathic 
skills. Scjcnetimes students have the opportunities to develop skills in 
listening and attending, discussion analysis, and criteria development and 
application. Seldom do students use support skills, decision making, 
contiict-resolution, ai»d (.jroup work skills. 

f 

F valuation 

The teacher's edition Si>ecifies evaluation procedures, provides for 
per iodic diagnostic evaluation of student products, and disijusses the 
criteria used to evaluate them. Generally, the evaluation procedures 
aF.^ly to class discussions and written assignments. Students are encour- 
a-Tftd to write short essays or perform written exercises. In addition, 
nonwritten responses and discussion are encouraged in the evaluation 
procedures. The evaluation instruments provided are basically objective « 
in nature. 

People in Neighborhoods was systematically field tested in the 
formative stages and is subject to periodic evaluation and revision by. 
the developers. There is a final, ^report on the book {Wallen et aJ^ 
1969) , % 
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TITLE: Sources of Identity 

CURRICULUM? The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values 
PEVELOPER: Paul F. firandwein 

PUBLISHES Harcourt Brace* Jovanovich, Inc.» 757 Third Avenue, New York, 
York 10017 

DATE: 1972 

GRADE LEVEL; 7 (8-9) 

MATERIALS AND COST; Student text (hardbound) , $6.96i single unit books 

(paperbound) , $1.59i teacher's guide (paperbound, 
177 pp.) , $1.95. 

DESCRIPTION: The six units in the student text investigate people from 

six different points of view? as individuals, group members, 
participants in a culture, policy makers, a part of the 
environment, and producers. The accon^anying teacher's 
guide provides principles and practices for teaching the 
student text. 

/ 

Rationale and Objectives 

The rationale for this studenj: text is clearly stated in the intro- 
duction to the teacher's guide. Social Sciences i Concepts and values is 
•designed to help the teacher and the student find out what information, 
concepts, and values the student already holds, and to help the student 
develop in three ways.** Students are encouraged to develop the following 
abilities: to recognize and observe coAcrete evidence related to a 
concept, to einpathiSBe with other people r and to recognize the involvement 
4nd obligation of individual "lo each other in. everyday human situations. 
The terms values and valuing are not specifically defined, but their 
ineaning is implied* The developer's own biases and position on values 
education are difficult to ascertain* An analysis approach to values 
education is inferred from varioiis statements in. the rationale— 
statanents such as "each student will develop in his ability to empathizt. 
with other people, observing their behavior as evidence of their concepts 
and values, and to make such observations from different perspectives." 
The .rationale emphasizes a rational inquiry approach, and the treatment 
of values in all imits seems to exemplify the approach, students are 
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encouraged to reach various goals, for example, to be able to form and 
use concepts that fit the real world and to-be able to make increasingly • 
humane decisions* 

The objectives for different activities are specifically stated in 
behavioral terms and are directly linked to the mode of evaluation. 
Valuing, according to the objectives, is emphasized mainly as a cognitive 
functicn. In one activity, for example, s-udents will be given an example 
of a value and are then asked to "make inferences about the ' larger value 
system represented and cite other _ evidence in (their) experience to justify 
(their) inferences." 

Preconditions and Usability 

The materials are designed for seventh-grade students and can be used 
in either a traditional or a progressive school setting. The six units 
can be purchased separately and \:sed in any sequence. Such applications, 
however, might interfere with the carefully articulated sequence developed 
by the author. Teaching all six units could make an extra course. Students 
using the materials need well-developed reading skills. Otherwise, no 
particular preconditions are necessary. 

Content 

In Sources of Identity f teaching values is an important concern: 
clarifying personal values, however, is only a peripheral concern. The 
units mainly ea^hasize social issues and ccanmunity problems often faced by 
oneself and others. Students are encouraged to infer, discuss, and compare 
the values of others. A few chapters include questions helping students 
probe into their own identities and values. The chapters ba^ally focus 
on the content of values ^Tid present readings about other cultures as 
well as readings about other value-laden situations in which students can 
understand their own personalities. Colorful pictures help illustrate each 
chapter. 

The materials give no evidence of racial scereotyping. Some chapters 
bring attention to different minority groups and their struggles for 
identity, freedom, and equality. Indirectly, however, the materials 
indicate sex-role stereotyping. Each unit title uses man as the generic 
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terai for people. The third unit, for example, is entitled Man in Culture 
and the sixth, Man in His Environment, In addition, the photographs 
at times reinforce stereotypic sex roles s women are depicted in tradi- 
tional roles— secretaries , nurses, teachers, and textile workers,- men 
are depicted as mountain climbers, foresters, scientists, and anthro- 
lX3logists. In contrast to this indirect stereotyping, one chapter brio fly 
discusses sex roles— how they are determined, how they have chanoo*!, and 
how they might change in the future. In addition, the history ol American 
women's struggle for emancipation is traced. 

Procedures and Activities 

Analysis is the values education approach reflected in the materials. 
AS specifically outlined by the developers, the procedures and activities 
frequently encourage learners to analyze value issues. For example, in 
. one activity students are asked to analyze some posters and identify the 
subcultures, depicted, and their contributions to the common culture. The 
class is then encouraged to discuss whether the conti ibutions of the 
subcultures are valuable to the coninon culture and to provide reasons for 
their positions. Students are also asked to decide whether the postu-r 
accurately represents the subculture. 

^ Some of the activities encourage learners to understand their own 
value positions, provide reasons, and share them with others. Seldom .are 
learners asked to examiYie their own personal behavior patterns, make 
decisions based on their values, or act on their decisions. The activi- 
ties and procedures do not take into accovmt the rights of learners; the 
teacher will need to protect learners' rights of privacy. The activities 
for students include reading, writing, discussing, and role playing at 
time's, as alternatives to obtaining concepts by reading. 

The skills roost frequently stressed in the textbook are empathic 
skills. Sometimes learners use discussion analysis skills, criteria 
development and application skills, and group work skills such as formin'j 
task forces, brains tor tning, and discussing ideas. 
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Evaluation 

The teacher's guide provides specific guidelines and criteria. for 
evaluating student work and progress. These t"iiclelines are good for 
diagnosing individual development, but they do not apply to group 
comparison. Moreover, tests accompany the criteria. The evaluaticix 
basically focuses on the j*ork st^^dents^do in the course. Such work 
includes, essays, ahort answers t^ questions, research reports, and other 
learner products such as log« and! group projects. In addition to written 
work, evaluation can be s^plied ti student oral presentations or discus- 
sion. The guidelines are basical^ objective in nature and evaluate ^ 
student work accordinij to three categories $ satisfactory, unsatisfactory, 
and outstanding. The developer ha^ not enpirically validcted the evalua- 
tion criteria or determined them tc) be reliable. Furthermore', data on 
learner verification are not available. 

MAterials Using Clarification Approach 

TITLE: Haking Value Judgments: Decisions for Today 
DEVELOPER: Cirl A. Elder \ 

PUBLISHER: Charles E. Merrill Publi8l>ing Company, 1300 Alum Creek Drivo, 

Columbus I Ohio 43216 ^ 
DATE: 1972 \ 
GRADE LEVEL: 7-12 j \ 

MATERIALS AND COST: Teacher's manual, ^1 pp. , $3.00,- student book, 194 pp 

$1.-50. .1 , I 

DESCRIIT^ION: The Student book and the dlccoii?>anying teacher "s manual are 



designed to stimulate claslsroom discussion and sttident 
inquiry into the critical kssues^ facing today's young people 
drugs , crime , ^ pr e j udi ce , ckr eer s , a Icohol , goals , pol 1 u t i on , 
and personal relationships I 



Rationale and Objectives ) 

The rationale for Making Value Judgmnts: Decisions for Today is 
clearly stated. According to the teacher's manual, the purpose of the 
student book is "to help young people makte sound value judgments by fxrovid 
ing thetn with guidelines to help them cla^rify their valuf'.s and to make 
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decisions." The author elaborates on this purpose: "it is not the aim ^ 
of the book to tell teenagers what they must va4.ue or to set moral 
standards for them to follow." Utilizing a clarification approach to 
values education* the materials emphasize rational- analytical processes 
and personal revelation. In Addition, the activities encourage students 
to act upon their values . 

Defining his terms, the author explains that 'a v^liie is something 
desirable or having worth and that vaiuinsr means rating something highly. 
He also ejjplains his own biases and position toward the teaching of 
values. Whereas the rationale, the terms, and the biases of the materials 
are clearly defined in the teacher's manual, the specific objectives for" 
the different sections are only va^ely mentioned. 

Preconditions and Usability 

All of the sections are contained in the student book and can hq 
used in any sequence. The materials cans compose a unit of several sessions 
or an entire course for/ junior high, middle school, and high school 
students, ^king Value Judgments shows no evidence of prejudice or 
discrimination. The* author has fairly used both sexes and various race& 
and religions for the examples in the book. 

The materials are well suited for both traditional and progressive 
school settings. The sections can be used most effectively under the ^ 
following conditions; learners having well-developed reading skills; 
teachers receiving soecial training? a classroom climate encouraying 
openness, trust, and understanding,- a school supporting and a commutiity 
accepting learners who are clarifying personal values on deeply felt oa 
controversial issues. ^ 

Content 

The major focus of the book's 14 chapters is values education, 
and value co*^tent and the process of valuing are emphasized equally. 
Basically, the units require that students investigate, social -issues , 
such as drugs or pollution, from a personal viewpoint. In Chapter ^i, 
for example, students work * with ^ the question, "Do I want to use drugs.?" 
The question they confront in Chapter 11 is "What should I do about 
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.pollut'ion?" The content for such problems is presented in a variety of 
MO^Si V9l\XH dilenina episodes, case studies, and stories ending with a 
specific or. implied moral. 

Procedures and Activities 

The procedures and activities emphasize values awareness. Frequently 
students are encouraged to make choices and then to provide reasons f or 
such choices. For exan«)le, in the chapter "What Career Will I Choose?" 
students are asked* a'" variety of quest ions « "Have your plans for a career 
changed since you were in elementary schoolX^f so, describe the change. 
How do you account for it?" "Which would you prejeer— a high-paying job 
Which you do not like or a low-paying job in which you are happy? Explain 
your reasons." 

Specifically outlined by the author, the activities encourage learners 
to understand their own value positions and provide reasons for them. At 
times, students are also asked to share their value positions or reasons 

/ with others, maOce decisions based on their values, and act en these deci- 
sions. seldom do students analyze value issues or exaniine their own 

' personal behavior patterns. The activities and procedures , which 'encouratje 
students to read, write, discuss, and sometimes play roles or enact 
experiences, do not protect tiie rights of the learners. 

Self-awareness skills receive the greatest emphasis in the materials. 
Decision-making skills are also emphasized. Rarely do .students exercise 
the skills of listening and attending, empathy, help-giving, discussion 
.analysis, criteria development and application, conflict resolutifon, or 
group work. ? , 

Evaluation 

The nwiterials provide only general gxxidelines for evalxiatidn. These 
'appear as suggestions concludijag each chapter in the teacher *s manual* 
Teachers might use end-of-the** chapter exercises as tests or assign the 
special projects accoinpanying each section. They could also administer 
questionnaires to evaluate beginning and concluding, learner attitudes 
toward various problem areas. Written responses 'in the forms of short 
answer, completion, or true-false tests are the modes of response suggested 
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fpr evaluation prooedxares. Such instrxaments are basically objective 
in nature and have neither been en^irically validated nor determined 
to be reliable. The actual ^materials have not been systematically field 
tested nor evaluated? rather, they result froitii a teacher »s experi^^nces 
in teaching a value judgment class. 

. A • > ■ 

! ■ ^ ■ 

TITLE: Prejudice : The Invisible Nail 
DEVELOPER! William Goodykoontz 

PUBLISHER: Scholastic Book Services, 904 Sylvan Avenue^ Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 07632 

DATE: 1972 

GRADE LEVEL: 7-12 

MATERIALS MID COST: Approximately $60.00 for a kit of materials for 35 

students with teacher's guide .< 62 pp.) . Each student 
book costs approximately $1 . SO. 
DESCRIPTION: JPrejudice; The Invisible Wall includes student booklets, 
a teacher's guide, a logbook, posters, and a record. The 
stories, articles, plays, poep^y, letters, cartoons, and 
pictures presented are relevant to the theme of prejudice 
and to the lives and interests of today's teenagers. 

Rationale and Objectives 

According to the clearly stated rationale in the teacher's guide, 
• the main purposes of Prejudices The Invisible Wall are "to help students 
xtid, speak, and write better j and to help them learn more about a 
subject of importance to themselves and to society." The rational^ does 
not define or imply the meaning of the terms values and valuing. The 
developer's own ^ases and positions on values education can be inferred 
from the ^nature of the materials, which employ dramatic springboards to 
arouse both thoughts and feelings of students. Stressing clarification 
as the dominant approach to values education, the rationale emphasizes 
personal revelation and reflection. 

In the teacher's guide, aims and behavioral objectives are cited 
for each of the three sections in the student book. In the section "How 
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Does Prejudice Affect People?," for example, the aim is "to help students 
discover how prejudice is learned and how it harms people— those who are 
prejudiced as wel3 as those who are victims of prejudice." Two of the 
four behavioral objectives listed are **name three ways ±n which prejudice- 
harms a victim and give one example of each; name and discuss four ways 
by which people defend themselves against prejudice.** 

Preconditions and Usability *' 

The developers "believe that the unit is most effective with 7th- to 
12th-grade students who read at 4th- to 6th-grade levels or who axe, for 
other reasons, poorly motivated by conventional classroom texts and tech- 
niques." The materials coB«>ose a class unit lasting several sessions and 
can be ordered as coir5>onents and used in any sequence. 

Containing no evidence of racial or sex- role discrimination, the 
materials can be used in a variety of settings: traditional, progressive 
free-school, and nonschool. No particular preconditions are required for 
introducing the unit. 

Content 

Values education is the major focus of the content. The stories, 
pictures, recording, and questions elicit very personal reactions to 
social problems-.- in this case, to various forms of prejudice. In the 
first section— "What Is Prejudice?"— students learn different things 
about prejudice. For example, they are exposed to the difference between 
a prejudice and a dislike, and a prejudice and a misconception. They are 
also asked to spot prejudice in other people and are shown how prejudice 
substitutes names for human beings. The case studies, value dileirma 
episodes, and other stories give equal emphasis to both the process of 
valuing and the content of values. 

Procedures and Activities 

The procedures and activities for using the materials are specific- 
ally outlined in the teacher's guide and reflect clarification as the 
dcmil^ant approach to values education. The activities frequently 
encourage learners to understand their own value positions, provide 
reasons for them, and make decisions based on their values. In the 
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logtoiooks, for exaiiqple, sttidenrs have the chance to write answers to 
questions after each episode. Following the story "Express Stop from 
Lenox Avenue^* are questions such as "Should you do everything possible 
to get ahead-^even if it means stepping on other people?" In addition 
to answerixig yes or no to such questions ^ the students are also 
encouraged to provide reasons for their answers « At times, students are 
asked to share their value positions with others. Only rarely do learners 
get opportunities to develop analytical skills # examine their own personal 
behavior patterns, or act upon their valued-based decisions* Protecting 
the rights of learners is not an issue with these materials, because 
students are usually asked questions about what oth^r people, such as 
characters in the stories, should do* The students, in other words, are 
seldom made vulnerable . 

Experiences in self ^awareness , empathy, and decision-^makinq skills 
are offered ito learners* Sometimes activities require stuaents to use 
criteria application sMlls^ Students working wi^ the record can 
develop listening and attending skills. Only ijn a few instances do 
students apply help-giving and sxipportive skills, discussion analysis 
skills, or criteria development and con^lict-i^solution skills. 

Evaluation 

Basically, only general guidelines for evaluation are trovided. The 
teacher's guide discusses the findings of two attitude tests: the Frenkel 
Brunswik Test and Bogardus* Socials-Distance Test. The actual tests, 
however, are not provided. Rather # teachers are encouraged to do their 
own evaluation and compare their results with the findings of the other 
two tests. Another attitude test, one to find out if students a e 
prejudiced,, is given in the teacher's guide. It is objective in nature, 
requiring yes or no written responses. The validity and reliability of 
the test, however, are not discussed in the guide. No evaluative data 
on the effectiveness of Prejudices The Invisihle Wall is available. 

TITLE: Search for Values » 
CURRICULUM: Dimensjons of Personality i 

DEVELOPERS: Gerri curwin, Rick Curwin, Rose Marie Kramer, Mary Jane 
Simmons, and Karen Walsh 
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PUBLISHER: Ptlaum/Stajidard, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio 45402 

DATE: 1972 

GRADE LEVEL: 9-12 

MATERIALS AND COSTs Teacher's guide, II"? pp., and 77 spirit masters, 

$44.95. 

DESCRIPTION: This kit contains 44 lessons designed to help high school 
students clarify their personal values in relatixjn to the 
topics of time, 'competition, a\Jthority, personal space, 
coinmitsnent, relationships, and images. 

Rationale and Oblectives • 

The rationale for these materials is clearly and briefly stated in 
an introduction to the teacher's guide. It reflects a clarification 
approach, with an emphasis on rational- analytical processes and personal 
reflection and revelation. Specific rather than behav.oral objectives 
are provided for each activity in the teacher's guide. They also reflect 
values clarifying processes. The objective for Lesson 5, "Competition," 
is, for example, "to reflect on the varied forms of competition in vhich 
the individual finds himself, and to encourage increased awareness of 
related feelings." 

Preconditions and Usability 

The materials are designed primarily for high school students , but 
can be used w, 'h college students and adults. Search for Values could bo 
used as the basis for a semester course pr integrated periodically into 
other courses. The small amount of reading required in the activities is 
generally at a level appropriate for students of limited reading abilities. 
Slow learners, however, may have difficulty with the concepts and operations 
involved in some of the activities. "The Jailer," for example, is written 
in readable terms but requires students to think abstractly about commitmont 
{"To be conmitted to something or some person is to put yourself in jail... 
What is your reaction to that statement?") and then to apply it to their 
own lives ("Can you think of a specific commitment you have made that the 
statement might bear out? Describe it." "Can you think of one to which 
the statement does not apply?"). In the analyst's judgment, most slow 
learners would find it difficult to relate to these questions. 
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The switch for Values materials ^•^re very personal ami invtiviiiiMl .U!>i 
can be used vith any racial, ethnic, or socio-economic qiour. iSu ir i- 
some evidence of sexual-role stmeotypinq (boys drivt^ to t ho nno>\ >n, a 
date, while «^irls ride thoio, in t^no activity), fri^m^rally , ):iwv.^i , ib.>j» 
is no blatant prejudice or discrimination of any kind. 

Becaxise the activities are in the form of dittoed workshoetii, tht> 
materials co\ild be used in various school and nonschool settinqs. The 
personal nature of the content may not, however, be as acceptable in v«>rv 
traditional schools as in protjressive or open schools. For maximum 
effectiveness the teachers should have .'-.ome traininq in values clarifica- 
tion. Another precondition for success in teachin<g Search far Vaiut.\s ih 
building and maintaining a classroom or group climate thxit fosters u].f>ri- 
ness, trust, and understanding. 

Content 

Values education is the major focus ^f thesr materials. Tlu- tinphdsi;-, 
is clearly on personal value issues and problems rather than social v.iluf^ 
issues and community problems. Although the materials stress teachin-j a 
process of valuing (the Raths et ai. 1966 formulation), this occurs within 
the context of seven concept areas: time, competition, authority, j.ersonal 
space, comfldtment, relationshipr.,- and images. In the unit on commitment, 
for exajTple, "The Magic Genie" activity stimulates students to think of 
a belief or desire about which they feel so stron-^ly that they would a-iree 
to spend the last five years of their lives in loneliness in exchanqe for 
receiving the necessary commitment to actualize that belief or deniro. 
Questions on the worksheet encourage students to use the processes of 
prizing, affirming, and acting in relation to that coimitnent. 

Procedures and Activities 

"The Magic Genie" activity is typical of the 44 lessons in thf^ 
Search for Values materials. The mode of presenting the content auu 
process is primarily reaction worksheets, some with individual deal,) 
collection instruments (attitude- type items) and others contamirx) valv.t.- 
laden short stories or situations. The teaching procedur.^s arr- r.pcci M.-- 
ally outlined m the Leac)ier's «suide and reflect the volutni ulaj j i i cit ; n 
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approach. The students are frequently oncouraged to articulate their 
value positions to themselves and to others, to examine thair personal 
behavior patterns and feelings, and to i^ako decisions based on their 
values. Th« materials sometimes call fox learners to provide rea?^on>i tt^r 
their value choicer and to act on their valuc-basi^d docisions. Thr 
ina^eriala do not provide opportunities^ for r»tuuont« tn rinaly;*.^^ nyHtiJinan^ - 
ally social valu^ issues. Readinq (short excerpta) , vritin^t «^Jui rUsi^ xisj^ii 
are the dominant activities* Self-awareness and decij^ion-'makiny skills 
art stressed. Rigorous training in discussion analysis, criteria devplo}^- 
ment and application, and conflict resolution skills are not provided. 
The rights of learners to choose not to participate in the activities or 
share their values are recognized and protected. The materials urge 
teachers to make it legitimate for students to "pass*' on some activitius. 
Learners are not forced but are asked to share some of the information on 
their worksheet voluntarily. 

Evaluation 

The materials do not provide any help with evaluation ol i>tuder.t 
progress. The suggestion that students koej^ their value w^^rkshoet^. n, .1 
file that would serve as a private diary implies that each student c^vaJuai 
nis or her own development. Students are asked to submit only a fr^w i^f 
the 77 worXsheets. Moreover, the authors urge that these not be academic- 
ally graded. 

Some evaluative data has been gathered from a questionnaire sent by 
the publisher to users of the Search fox Values program. At this time, 27 
percent of the teachers polled had responded. Their reactions, although 
mixed, were generally favorable. Detailed results of this survey may be 
obtained from the pt^lisher. 

TITLE: Searching for Values: A Film Anthology 
DEVELOPERS : Jim Han ley and Don Thc«npson 

PUBLISHER: Learning Corporation of America, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022 

DATE: 1972 

GRADE LEVEL: 9-12 
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MATERIALS Al^ COST; 15 films (averaijing Ih minutoH Rhowin^^ tino) ; 

tfjacher'b manual, 80 pp.; roniv^I foi »'.i>ii 

filw; ?2bO purchftfJO price tor each filw; C '^^i 
purchaKu jricc for tint ire Sft. 
DESCRIPTION: Learning Corporation of Aroerica, a subaadi.uy 1^-4 i.i 

Pictures Industries, Inc., has oditv^d ajid ddajaua 1'. 

rov->tion pictures to be used in tht? classroom. :;r-.ir.,>j j/i .' 

for Values; A Fil- thology represent? an intoj di j.n- 

plinary approach tu values education and can be i-n-iVi iU 

in Knglish, social science, anu hutnaia t i<- . . i,r 

The titles of the edited filirvs and tht? motion } ictui.-;. 

they are based on are as followi,: "A Sense of l>u)^o■,^••• 
(from the motion picture Drive, He :^aid) ; "l Who Am, 

Who Am I?" {The SwimTrtsi) ; "ijonelincss. . .and Lovmq" 
{Five Easy Pieces): "Love to Kill" i Bless the Boosts 

and Children) ; "My Country kight or WronqV" (Swjjnt.vrt i tv^j ; 
"Politics, Power, and the Public ckiod" {All Th 

Men); "Pride arid Principle" (Bridge on the River Kwai); 
"Spaces Between Poople" (To Sir, With Love); "The 
Dehumanizing City and Hymie Gchultv:" (The Ti^jer .V,!'-:--,- 
oat); "The Fin<^ Art of Aggression" (The Peckoninq) ; 
"The Right to Live: Who Decides?" (Ahandon Ship) ; 
"Trouble with the Law" (Pursuit oi Ihnndncss) ; "VK = 1.>nv.-: 
Just for Fun" (Barabhas) ; "When l>aronts Cxow Old" (I 
Never Sang for My Father)-, and "Whotlier to Tel 3 Hn- 
Truth" (On the Waterfront) . 

Rationale and Objectives 

The rationale and the objectives of this film anthology are imj-.lir.-d 
m the four general purposes of the series, given on the first ]-'X<i<- <,] 
the teacher's manual. Reflecting a clarification approach to valut?;. 
education, "the materials aim (1) to provide narrative?-, that v.- s 1 ! "■•."-i' - 
students to discuss the values, conflicts, and decisions of th.- c}\ai act- ;-; , 
as well as broader, themes and if^nuPP.^'? (2) to provoke student r(?<roq)u tim. 
and questioning of individual and societal values, attitudes, an i -j-mJ:.; 
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(3) to '^enqaqe students in a deeper search for sol t-awaroness*' ; vuui 
\4) to provide ti*achars with vivid case studies for their cl.==\sst^r* . Whetj 
deveiopin<3 these aims, the writers do not specifically dtr^fine thi> t»*rji^ 
values? they only imply its meaning. vSiitiilar ly , they do not o^pli^ iUy 
ackjiowledge thitir own biases toward values education,^ rather, then 
materials imply such biases* 

The specific objectives for each lesson are vaguely deisciibml in th?: 
discussion of the main theme and the basic values of each filtn. For 
example, the study guide for the unit entitled ''Loneliness. . .and Lovinq'' 
(a unit based or a film edited from the motion picture Fivv Easy Pit:^cx's) 
identifies the basic theme of the search for human relationships and iovo. 
In turn, the developers expand this theme by questioninq the value ai 
various human experiences: alienation, loneliness * escapism, lack 
coitmitment, the inability to love, and the sub^stitution of :vex for Ioxm ^ 

Preconditions and Usability 

Designed for use oy high school students, each iilm and accomiMnyimi 
activity require one class session foi: presentation. The films can hf^ 
purchased or rented separately or as aj-\ entire set and can be presi^nt*-i 
m any sequence. 

Si^arching for Values can bo used in a variety of school settin'j?^-- 
traditional, progressive^, and free school — as well as m various nonschool 
settings, such as churches or clubs. In addition, these materials requir»* 
a learning enviroiiment that encourages openness, trust > and underst^ndi n--^^. 
Because the format of the materials is film, qivinq a visual ♦-m.phasir. , 
learners need little competency in basic reading skills. In a subtle 
fashion, the materials demonstrate sex^role and racial stereotyping: all 
15 films feature male heroes, and in 14, t)u^ mair }\i.5<M^s arv whitr. 



With values education the main focus, these materials; ox]>loro varit>\i!. 
social issues and community problems. Aggression, violence, political 
power and the pti)lic good, law, and war are some of the issuivs studt^nt 
are encouraged to discuss from a personal, as well as a societal, point 
of VI ew. For example, in the unit 'VMy Country Right or Wrong?", euit^--. 



Content 
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from the film Sumtr^Ftree, students confront thejnsi?lvos , their jun^rs, vind 
their teachers on issues related to patriotisin. Looking at thv <imonsi<nu> 
of i>atriotisin, thay discuss tho dtalt, t)ie conflict within tatt^ily an<l 
society ovi^r tratiit ion<il noims, ajf^d the strenqth needed for vimi thr 
ct:m^>t:qut^nces of creatinq an independent, personal lifestyle, Kmi^ha^^ ii^.m^j 
th<i i^rucess of valuiniji the antholoqy basically cjnploys films that hav*^ 
storiesa €*ndinq with or implying a moral. 



Frocadures and Activities 

The procedures and the activitiei^: for all r t i li^s n v s^^*< ifi 
ally outlined by the developers in the teacher's manual and generally 
follow the same- pattern. First, a one-paragraph synopsiJi is *jiver. fur 
each film. Secondly, exercises for classroom use are i^rovided which can 
be used after the movie, or before to help the stud^ints prepare tor tht? 
situation they will be viewing* Mext, questions for discussion* which 
focus on the basic values presented Ia each filir^, are linted. Thv i uu^l 
section for each film mut contains a selected list of additional ani^r- 
mation, exercises, and questions related to each film's basic th^nno. 
Included in these procedures are various value clarification sti ♦^'U 
that are repeatedly described and applied to the iiims^-such as i siuk 
orders, role playing, taking a stand, and v^pinion polls. 

The activities accompanying each film frequently encouraqc the 
learners to understand their own value positions, to e:kamine th\^ j^attorns 
in their behavior, and to infer values from the behavior of others. For 
example, an activity accompanying the unit "I Who Am, Who Am 17'' (based 
on ThB Swinmer) includes an autobiographical questionnaire for studr^nts 
to answer in order to develop self- introspection. For their autobit:»4r3phy , 
students can privately answer such questions as '*Is there onr* ]^tyr:ion y* 
love above ail others?" and ''When you are alone, do you always feel 
lonely? Only sctne times?" OccavHionally , variv->us t^xt^rcises inrlutJ. iu 
the dntholoyy eiicourage learners to provide reasons for thoii v»ilui 
positions and to share the reasons wTth othor.*^ . Only rarely are -ai^ir-],::: 
asked to analyze value issues, make decisions based on thr^r v-ilu^-s, f.y 
act oii iDUch decisions* 
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C,enei:ally, students ptii-form t.he activities by listei^inq to, obs^rviny; 
and iJiscussing each film. At times, student exi^rcisQS includt^ writing task?^ 
Mosit of th^ activities provide learners with experiences for developimi 

If-. awareness plus listening and attending skills. Some of the activxtier. 
also* &tit?ss eiTipathic. xiecision-making, and conflict resDlutiojj i^killu . 
other skills, ViOwevex, sucn as discussion analysi?:., cr iter ici dcvrlopmcnit 
and application I group work , and help^-givinq or support ?^kills au^ ,^eJdfnn 
eini>hasized* 

Evaluation 

No evaluation guidelines accompany the materials. Field testing 
durin^j the anthology's foxTnative stage was not done syst^atically , but 
informally by teachers, students, and other users. The results of such 
mtormal eVc.luation were printed in the February 1973 issue of Film iVews. 
They seem to indicate that the materials offered learners favorable and 
successful experiences. Such outcomes, however, varied ^systematically 
accordiny not only to which film was used, but also how it was used. 

TITLK: V'aiues Clarification: A Handbook of i^raetiraJ Stratrq^^'s 

leachers and Students 
AUTi^JK:^^; Sidney B. Tamon, Leland v«\ Howuv, and Howard Kii^chenbaum 
rUHLlSHEK: Karii Publishing Company, 719 Broadway, New York, >^^:w York 
10003 

DATE: 197 2 

<oKAD£ LEVEL: K-12 (Adults) 

M/vTLHlALS AND COST: Teacher* s guide i 397 pp., $3.95. 

DESClUlTlQl^: This is a manual containing 79 strategies that ti^acheri? 

ai^d students can use to clarify their personal valut-:i. Eacl) 

strategy is presented with a statement of ]>uriJOse, an outline? 

of the procedures, a note to the teacher, .^nd additinn.^1 

suggested applications of ^ho strategy. 

Rationa l e and Ob jectives > 

The rationale of this book is clearly that of the clarification 
approach to values caucation* kational^analyt ical and afff^ctive prof:»»s!u-^ 
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are both stressed. In addition, students are encouraged to rcth ot t>r. 
their personal lives, to share those thoughts and t«elint|s, ajnj »<> aoi 
on the basis of their values. The term values ii^ not spociticully 
defined in this book^ although it is in an earlier work> Vaiues an^i 
Teaching (Raths et al. 1966). Valuing is defined specifically a;, a 
process con^osed of the subprocesses of prizinq, affirming, choojiir,?, 
and acting. Objectives are stated for each of the 79 strategic^ 
< activities), and they ate related to one or more aspects of the v^Uumq 
process. The purpose (objective) of the "Rank Order" strategy, for 
example, is to give "students practice in choosing from among alternative 
and in publicly affirming and explaining or defending their choices." 

Preconditions and Usability 

Vaiues Claiiflcation contains activities that can be used with 
students of any grade level and with adults. Alth^utjh the book munr r.«' 
purchased as a complete package, the strategies can bo used an vnivy ^,.•qu.•> 
desired by the teacher, leader, or students. In some cases the authoj:. 
suggest one or two strategies as effective follow-up activitier>, but tht?v 
do not recommend any particular, strict sequence. The rational o -ar. 
used effectively in any school or nonschool setting. Tho more p^eisonai 
and controversial strategies, however, may not be appropriate in very 
traditional classrooms and schools, 

some of the strategies require basic reading skills, but most invol' 
little or no reading from the students. The strategies and eximpita^ txrv 
intcnded to be individualized and personal. Therefore, they can be u--^»a 
with students from any ethnic, racial, or religious background, i oj--' i.- 
of all ages and both sexes are accurately depicted and roprt.-stjni.'xl 
the exaiijples. 

Values clarification has become a controversial educational txotid 
in many school districts. It is strongly recommended that support f i '.r. 
the school and ccwimunity be obtained prior to engaging in clarificat i.,!, 
of deeply felt personal values or controversial matters. Unless tra-j.. r 
are j.aturally oriented to using a values clarification tenchim api-ro a? 
special training is required to achieve effective results. A 'jrou,^ ni 
educators called Values Associates {Box 846, Levere-.t, MA ulOt>4) u i 
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weekend and week- long workshops in values clarification. Also, teachers 
should build and maintain a classroom or group climate that encourages 
openness, trust, and understanding. Unfortunately , most of the workshops 
available provide little specific help in achieving this crucial goal. 

M , ' , 

Content - * 

' y 

Values education is the major focus of this book, 'The emphasis is 
.clearly on the process of valuing rather than on any particular content 
values. Personal value issues and problems are stressed rather than social 
value issues and conmunity problems. The "strength of values"- strategy , 
for instance, encourages students to cornplete unfinished sentences such as 
^'1 would be willing to die for ..."i "I would be willing to physically 
fight for "I will share only with my friends my belief that...." The 

••Pie of Life" stimulates students to lool: at how they spend a typical day 
in their lives and how they might want to make that day better. 

P rocedures and Activities 

" Procedures and activities are specifically outlined for each of the 
79 valuing strategies. Various modes of presentation are used. They 
include student reaction and self-analysis worksheets, data collection 
(attitude type) instruments,, value dilemma episodes, and games. The 
procedures clearly reflect a values clarification approach. Students 
are frequently encouraged to articulate th'jir value positions and reasons 
to themselves and to others, to examine their own personal behavior 
patterns, to make decisions based on their values, and to act on their 
value-based decisions. Rarely are students asked to analyze sound value 
issues critically and rigorously. 

Writing and discussion are the dominant activities in the strategies. 
The activities frequently provide students with experiences involving the 
development of self-awareness and empathic skills. Some experiences in 
decision -making, listening and attending, and supportive, group work and 
criteria devfloproent skills are also provided. Rigorous training in 
discussion analysis and conflict resolution skills are rarely provided. 
The rights of learners are protected somewhat by a procedure that makes 
it legitimate for students to "pass" on any values clarifying activity. 
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Students are also eiicouraged to accept all positions as valid. The 
effectiveness of the 'bright to pass'Vproce5ui %, hovev^r, is contingent 
Aipon the^ foxmulation of an open, trusting atift'^:^phere* Students can 
be jeered for passing as well as for sharing a particular value 
position. 

Evaluation 

The man\jal does not provide any help Vrith evaluation of itudent 
progress • An earlier worki Values and Teaching (Raths et al* 1966) , 
provides two relatively crude instruments to help meastire changes in 
student behavior. These measures are multiple-choice observation 
forms that are highly sxibjective and have not been empirically vali- 
dated. Some validated measures of self- concept have also been used 
as indications of the effectiveness of values clarification. 

The book has not been syst^atically field tested or evaluated, 
but some of the strategies have been subject to some relatively 
unsophistica\:ed empirical research* Mtiny of these earlier studies 
are cited in Raths et al. .(1966). The recent studies are cited in 
. Superka (1973, p. 112). The research, althougW^ inconclusive, doeti 
provide some basi? for the authors* claims that students who use values 
clarification ^*become less apathetic, less flighty, less conforming as 
well as less over-dissenting^" 
-« 

^ TITLE; Vaiues in Action 
DEVELOPiKS: Fannie ^haftel and George Shaftel 

PUBLISHERS Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave, Mow York 
New York 10017 

DATE; 1970 

GRADE LEVELt 7-9 

MATERIALS AND COST; 10 filmstrips (9 color), three records, and a 

teacher^ s guide, $99.00. 

DESCRIPTION: Vaiues in Action uses ten filmstrips and three recordings 
to encourage students, through discussion, problem solving 
and' role playing, to "exaniine their values and to realize 
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that there are varied ways of solving their problems." An 
accoii«)at^ing teacher's guide provides" an introduction to 
the program as well as an overview, recording transcript, 
and guidelines for each of the ten student sections. 

Rationale and Objectives 

"The rationale, which is clearly stated in the teacher's guide, 
eacplains that "children need help, in conf ronting the many dileirmas in 
their lives"— dilemmas involving their values. According to the develop- 
ers, role playing is an effective tool for helping students work with 
such confrontations. The technique provides help and practice in problem 
solving. In the rationale, the term value is defined as a deeply held" 
conviction, but valuing is not defined or addressed by the developers. 
They do, however, acknowledge their own biases and position toward values 
education. 

Stressing a values clarification approach, the rationale for the 
program emphasizes rational-analytical processes and personal revelation 
and reflection. It also encourages students to act upon their values. 
The objectives for the entire program are specifically stated in the 
rationale. The discussion and role-playing experiences offered by the 
materials are intended to 

a. develop spontaneity in children; 

b. give children rich and varied stimulation to talk, to 
describe their experiences, and to express their feelings in gestures 
and language; 

c. provide children with opportunities for dialogue with a 
sympathetic adult i ^ " 

d. give children a forum in which to discuss values with their 
peers and an opportunity to practice making value decisions, especially 
in the citizenship areai 

e. provide children with chances for defining and exploring 
alternative ways of solving a difficulty and the probable consequences 
of these solutions . . . ; 

f . provide children with opportunities to see universal problems 
and situations in a familiar setting} 

g. help children of all ethnic groups to develop desirable 
self-images . 
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The objectives for each section are described only in vague form. They 
clarify the problems, values, and specific dilemma of each story. 

Preconditions and Usability ? ' 

Designed for students in the intermediate grades, the materials can 
be used as a unit, occupying several class sessions. Values in Action 
can be siiccess fully adapted to traditional, progressive, open, free, and 
' nonschool settings. The materials require that the setting maintains a 
cliiMte of openness, trust, and understanding. The program must be 
purcliasea in its entirety but the filmstrips and records can be used in 
any sequence. Because of its visual-audio format, the material requires 
little competency in reading skills. Ko evidence of racial and sexual 
stereotyping is present? the stories fairly represent children of both 
sexes, several races, and various socio-economic backgrounds. 

Content 

The program focuses mainly on values education and stresses personal 
value issues and problems. For example, in the story "Benefit of the 
Dotabt," students investigate the following dilemma: "Can you have the 
courage to see— and to admit to cithers— that your actions have been crntyl , 
even though this admission may cost -you the approval of othe|-s?" The nine 
problem situations 'depicted, in the filmstrips involve the values of group 
and peer pressure, honesty, rules, friendship, helping others, pride, and 
responsibility. In addition, the stories emphasize the process of valuing?. 
Value dilemma episodes and role play are the two modes used in presenting | 
the content. > 

Procedures aihd Activities / 

Clarification is the dominant values edufation approach reflected in 
the stories. The procedures and activities ^'re specifically outlined by/ 
the developers and usually encourage learner^ to examine their own personal 
behavior patterns and to act upon their value-based decisxons m role-play 
situations • Teachers, for example,, are giyen a list of questions to afsk 
students as an introduction to each filmstrip and recording. In the st^ory 
"Ovter the Fence Is Out," students examine their own behavior by answering 
the following questions: "How many of you have a group of special palfe 
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that you like to run around wiii? Have you and your friends ever been 
•carried away with an idea or ^3Lan that 9«>t you iii trouble? Has it ever 
happened that a new boy or girl, came along and messed up your plans?" 
So^tetines the stories^encouri^^e leainers to understand their own value 
positions, provide reasons tor the positions, and share thero with others.! 
developers protect the rights of learners by encouraging all atudentsl 
lerstand and empathise with persons whose positipns may be dif ferentf^ 
ir own. This is largely acconplished through role playing thAt 
aidants the chance to articul*te andJto act out tiie feelings of 

The materials encourage teachers i;o gently wct^ children to , . 
iutm to role-play situations and discussions rather than forcing 
^^eaving students completely alone. Two types of activities , discussion 
and role play, are cownoij to the materials. Learners are often provided 
opportunities to deVelpp skills of listenii^g and attending, empathy, * 
group work, and problem solving. Occasionally, self-awareness, discussion- 
analysis, decision-making, and conflict-resolution skills are also stressed. 

Evaluation 

The materials provide no help with evaluation. There is no data 
available on learner verification. Informal conroents from users to the 
publishers have, however, been favorable. 

TITLE* 2*8 Valuing Approach to Career Education, K-2 Serims 
CURRiqULUMj The Valuing Approach to Career Education, K-S^ 
DEVELOPEKi M. P. Smith, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, College of Education 

University of Plorida, Gainesville, Florida 32601 
PUBLISHBRj Education Achievement Corporation, P. 6. Box 7310, Waco, Texas 
76710 

DATEj 1973 
GRADE LEVELi K-2 

MATERIALS AND COSTi 11 filmstrips imd cassettes, $170.50| 11 storybooks, 

$27,501 2 ^S*e8, $30.70i 10 wall posters, $12.00} 
36 activijiy spirit masters, $1S. 00 1 I glove puppet, 

$8.00i one file box and individual student folders, 
$2d.95» precourse and poBtcourse tests, $4.00} a 
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two-volwe t«acher*s goide^ approximately 600 pp. » 

$49.95r total, $347,50. * 
DSSCjRIPTIpNi This is a saquantially planned multimedia instructional 

sy^ttiBi designed to teach several valuing ekillst thinking 
skills/ iand career concepts to priinazy^age children # 
Mannibal Mppo and Do^It^Vust Factory lure the two major 
stor^ook series • 

I ^ I 

I . 

Rationale and Objectives * 

The rationale for these materials i in terms career edacation anti 
values education^ 4s clearly stated in the^'lntroductoxy section of the 
teacher* s guide. The developers e^licitly aclwowledge the values clari- 
fication approach as the best way to deal with the affective aspects of 
career education^ The rationale emphasises, rational processes # personal 
reflection 9 and action based on one^s values. A value is defined in one 
of the lessons as "scathing tliat is important or worthwhile/" Although 
not specifically defined, the '^valuing process was incorporated, to denote 
the. dynamic nature of a person ^8 assigning merit and Morth* *^ 

The objectives for csach lesson are stated specifically (not 
behaviorally) in the teacher *s guide as the ^'intent*' of the lesson. They 
are also directly linked to the ptariodic evaluation that occurs at the 
end of each of the 14 learning sequences. These objectives reflect the 
developer^ s attempt to integrate the clarification of student's personal 
values withr the learning of several career concepts and the development 
of various thinking skills. The Intent (objective) of Lesson Seven in 
Leeming Sequence A, for example # is ''for the child to coo^are and contrast 
work roles with play roles ^ and to clarify thosC^rdles that are most 
important and least in^rtant to him now.'* 

Preconditions and Usability 

The materials have be^n designed for use with children in kindergarten 
through grade two (from five to eight years of age). If used on an alter- 
nate-day basis^ as suggested by the developers, there is su^icient 
material in this multimedia system for two full years of instruction. The 
materials may be purchased as a complete package or the kindergarten/ 
first-'grade and the second-grade materials may be purchased ^eparatoiy. 
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In either cjise, it is- strongly reconanended that the lessons be taxight in 
the sequence presented in the teacher's guide. 

Littlel or no basic competence in reading is required of students for 
a successful experience in the K-2 Series of The Valuing Approach to Career 
Education. There are many oral and game activities vhat require little 
reading., Moreover, the stories are either read to the students or played 
on cassette tapes. Persons from various racial and ethnic backgrounds are 
fairly rsflpreaented in the stories and activities. Men and women are 
depicted :in various career positions, without sexual stereotyping. 

The materials seem very appropriate for use in traditional or 
progressive school settings. Many of the audiovisual components could be 
used effectively in open school and nonschool settings, l^he relatively 
rigid structure of the system, however, indicates that thes^ materials 
have been designed primarily for the typical school situation. Depending 
upon th^ amount of materials purchased, a one-day training workshop is 
provided by the publisher. More training in values education appears 
necessary for the effective implementation of the valuing component of this 
program. A classroom or group climate that fosters openness, trust, and 
understanding is another necessary precondition. 

Contant 

Values education is one of three important concerns of these materials. 
The other two are the teaching of ten career concepts and the development 
6f 12 thinking skills. The main emphasis of the values education component 
^ on personal value issues in relation to careers and work. The process 
of valuing rather than the content of particular va^es is stressed. The 
materials focus on teaching four valuing skills: identifying values, 
clarifying values, managing conflicting values, and developing empathy. 
The three career concepts treated roost hiavily in the lessons are "people 
work to satisfy many needs," •'^career development is a lifelong process," 
and "worker roles are interdependent." The emphasis in thinking skills is 
on observing and reporting, making comparisons, classifying, and imaginin<j. 
Each lesson incorporates one or more of the thinking and valuing skills 
with one or more career concepts. In Lesson Thre.^ of ■Learning Sequence 
A, for exanple, the children watch and listen as Kannibai the Hippo gets 
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lost and is helped by many persons who work in the neighborhood, 
each of whom explains the reasons why they like their jobs. In the 
discussion activity following the filmstrip, the children are asked 
questions that require both cognitive ("What happened in the story?") 
and affective ("How do you feel when you help someone?") responses. 

Procedures and Activities 

The teaching procedures and learning activities are specifically 
outlined in the detailed lesson plans in the teacher's guide. A variety 
of procedures and activities are used. These include games, stories, 
role playing, puppet enactments, audio- visual exercises, dittoed work- 
sheets, and art projects. Clarification is the dominant values education 
approach reflected in these procedures and activities. The lessons stress 
articulating value positions, making simple either-or choices, providing 
and sharing reasons, and discovering what one values and do-js not value 
by examining one's personal behavior. The emphasis is not on reconstruct- 
ing one's values as a result of new and deep awareness, but or> discovering 
one's values and on feeling good about them. Sometimes the students are 
encouraged to decide and act on their values. Rarely are they required 
to analyze value issues or conflicts rigorously. The following questions, 
which are typical examples from the lessons, illustrate these points: 
"Which play activity do you like most? Explain. Least? Explain." 
"Which is more important, the way one looks (can see) or the way one 
feels (can't see)?" "What makes something hard for you to do? Easy?" 
"Can you think of fun activities that you can do all day' and never get 
tired?" "How do you feel when you help someone?" Students are, therefore, 
frequently provided with experiences that develop self- awareness , listen- 
ing and attending, and empathic skills. Help-giving and group work skills 
are sometimes developed. Discussion analysis, criteria development and 
application, decision-making, and conflict-resolution skills are rarely 
stressed. The rights of learners are protected by making it legitimate 
to "pass" on any activity, and by encouraging learners to understand and 
empathize with others. 
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Evaluation 

Procedures for evaluating student progress are specified in the 
teacher's guide. Precourse and p6stcourse and periodic diagnostic 
instruments are provided. These printed tests consist of 12 to 14 yes/no 
items as indicators of cognitive and affective growth. They can be 
administered orally or in written form. The diagnostic tests are basic- 
ally objective— correct responses are possible. Comprehension of th^? 
cognitive and affective facts and concepts of the lessons are stressed. 
These tests do not indicate growth in thinking or valuing skills. In 
relation to the affective items, some of them should not have correct 
responses. In the Learning Sequence B Test, one of the items is "When 
I'm sad, I should try to think of ways to make myself happy." The correct 
response given is yes. Some educators and psychologists might ar^ue that 
going with and accepting a genuine feeling of sadness is more ir^ortant 
than thinking of ways to be happy. 

The Valuing Approach to Career Education materials have been field 
tested in three Florida counties. Results are available m the PAIS Final 
Research Report, Procedural problems during the testing resulted in 
inconclusive findings. Differences in self -concept and in content ar.d 
process related to the progran did favor students who used these materials . 

» ^ 
Criteria for Choosing Values Education Materials 

The preceding summaries contain a great deal of information concern- 
ing 13 sets of values education materials. If summaries were provided 
for more than IOC resources, that amount of data would be nearly as 
overwhelming as the quantity of materials themselves. In order to help 
educators make decisions concerning these materials on the basis of the 
analysis summaries, some guidelines must be provided. In short, now that 
a person knows all this information about the 13 sets of values education 
materials described above, how is he or she to decide which are the best 
ones for his or her needs? Grade level and the nature and cost of 
materials are obviously important criteria to anyone thinking of purchas- 
ing materials for values education. Other criteria to apply to materials 
may not be so obvious. Those suggested by the authors are embodied in 
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the analysis instrument. The following exercise has been deyiserl to ht^lp 
readers personally clarify those and other criteria* 

EXERCISE II 

If yo\i are interested in choosing from among various Jsot>^ t>l 
values education materials,, what are the important questions to ask 
about each resource? Twenty "key questions" are suqgestod by the 
authors on the following pages. Read this list of ijuestions now. 
If you have any other questions you think are important to ask about 
curricultmi materials, add them to this list* Then from this list, 
choose the ten questions that se^ to he the most important to you*--- 
that would be of most help to you in providing significant infor- 
mation to make a decision. Place an asterisk (*) beside each of 
those ten questions. Next rank order the ten asterisked questions 
from most important (1) to least important (10)^ In deciding on 
which materials to select, you should focus your attention on the 
criteria underlying these ten que^^ions im the order of ranking. 



Ke y puestions 

Is the approach embodied in the materials similar to the ai^i^rorvrh 
you believe is the best? 

Is there a clearly stated rationale for tho iraterials? 



♦ Are the objectives clearly stated somewhexe in the mateiiairw^ 



Do the rationale and objectives fit your own? 



Is the reading level appropriate to your students? 



Is there little or no racial or ethnic bias and stereotyping in the 
materials? 

Is there little or no sexual bias and stereotyping in the materials? 



Is special teacher training required to use the materials? If so, 
is it provided? 

Will obtaining school or community acceptance for using the materials 
be a problem? 

Is the time sequence of materials suited to your needs? 



Will the content and activities involve and interest your students? 



Do the materials emphasize process of valuing instead of content? 
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Do the materials stress personal as well as social v«kie ijuestiunH? 

Do the materials use a variety of teaching methods and learninq 
activities? 

Does the teacher's guide (if provided) offer guidelines ior applying 
the procedures or strategies? 

Are the rights of learners to withhold jjersonal iiiformaiion }^rotiH:t 

Is some sXill practice in decision making, conflict resolution, or 
social participation provided? 

Are specific evaluation procedures or instruments provided to 
determine student growth? 

Have the materials been ar.d do they continue to be field tested or 
le arn er ver i f ied? 

DO the materials contain carefully planned, detailed lessons, or are^ 
they basically a resource that teachers can use any way they see fit? 
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Chapter 3 

A Bibliography of Val^aes Education Materials 

This bibliography is divided ii^to two parts. The first section is 
organized according to approach and contains annotated references for 
three categories of values education materials 5 student, teacher, and 
theoretical background* For those materials that have bet^n aivaly:;ed in 
Chapter 2 of this workr the annotations conclude with a statement refer- 
ring the reader to the appropriate pages. 

The second part is a selective bibliography of works related to 
values and values education which t>Ie" authors of this paper have not 
classified by approach and annotated^ . Included in this section are lists 
of other bibliographies on values, teacher materials related to values 
education » and other background materials on values and values education • 

Both sections of the bibliography contain works that are indexed in 
the ERIC system. These are identified in the citation by their educational 
document (ED) number (e.g^, ED 684 352). If a nearby library or resource 
center has a complete ERIC microfiche collection > readers may ust> the KD 
number for looking up the document and perusing it on the library's 
microfiche reader. If the reader would like to order a microfiche or 
"hardcopy** (xerography) of the document, write to the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, P,0. Box I90i Arlington, Virginia 22210* EDRS will 
advise of the price for microfiche and hardcopy. The price is also indi- 
cated in the restame'of the document found in the monthly ERIC index, 
Resources in Education. Readers should refer to the ED nimber when 
requesting price infoxmation or ordering. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Values Education Materials Classified by 
Approach 

A. Inculcation 

1, student Materials 

a. Blanchette, Zelda Beth, et ai . The Human VaJues Sord*':^. 
Austin, Texas: StecX-Vaughn, 1970 r 1973* 

107 
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K~6: A suppleroentary textbook series designed to help 
students thit\k about an^^ develop eight basic h\Jii^n valurs. 
including affection, respect, veil-being, and enlighteniT>unt » 
(For nore infomation on this series, see pp. f-.^-(>f .) 

Leonard. Blanche A. Bud Ming setter Bridges wi th Ben. Sant a 
Monica, californiaj Sunny Enterprises, 1974. 

6-8: Teacher's guide and monthly student calendar to encour- 
age students to act in accordance with 12 of Ben Franklin's 
13 virtues, including humility, justice, sincerity, frugality, 
and industry. 

Sayre, Joan- Teaching Moral Values- through Behavior 
Modification. Danville, lllinoisi The interstate, 1972, 

4-6: A 54-page book containing 21 situation stories, including 
suggestions for guiding discussion of those stories and an 
accompanying set of 84 picture cards designed to encourage 
students to think about and also accept oertain moral values, 
such as honesty, tolerance, sportsmanship, and responsibility. 

acher Materiale 

Brayar, Herbert O. , and Zeila W. Clt^.\ry, V^luxn^ in t.V r,mi>>i 
A iiorkshop Guide for Parents. Sar. Diego, California; Pennant 
Educational Materials, 1972. 

A handbook outlining actions parents can take to develop 
family relationships around sharing the eight values first 
postulated by Rucker et ai . fsee References, p. 148) ar.d 
embodied in Th& Human Values Series textbooks (see pp. 63-66) . 

Character Education Program Staff. Character Education- 
Curriculum.- Living with Me and Others. San Antonio, Texas: 
American Institute for character Education, 1971, 1973. 

1-6: A character education program consisting of lesson plans 
and curriculum guides for each grade level and designed to 
encourage students to adopt the standards of behavior embodied 
in Russell C. Hill's Freedom Code (be honest, be kind, do 
your fair share to help those in need, make creditable use of 
your time and talents. . . ) . 

Coronado Plan, Teacher's Guides. SaA Diego, California: 
Pennant Educational Materials, 1974. 

K-12: Grade level teacher guides that xntegxate the Rucxoi' 
values education approach with a drug abuse curriculuni. 
outlining activities for various subject areas, including 
social studies and English, these guides were developed ar^ 
part of a drug abuse project in the Coronado, California, 
school district. 
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d. Hargra^vesi Rjf chard B. Vaiues.* language Arts. Ma ami , v ioiiu ^ : 
Dade Go\mty Public Schools, 1971, ED 064 73x^* 

A curriculwn ^ide lor a values program basi^d on a rauay 
literature, including ''The Man without a Coux^try'* ana Ajt. a 
Rock,** and designed to help students become aware ol ami dovoiw, 
a value system that incorporates a positive i-:clf-imaqc a^^d 
the values of peace, justice, and freedom* 

e* LaJcota Woskat^^ Curriculum Materials Resource Unit 6. s^jpt^ar- 
fish, South Dakota^ Black Hills State Collecte, 1972. ED Oftfi 
240, 

Gaines and sports to teach ninth--grade children of the Oglala 
Sioux people the values of endurance, risk, desire to excei , 
and respect for others. 

f . Los Angeles City Schools. The Teaching of Values: An Instruc- 
tional Guide for Kindergarten, Grades 1-14. hos Angeles, 
Calif otnia: Division of Instructional Services, Los Angeles 
City Schools, 1966* 

1-14^ A curriculujn guide designed to help teachers encouraqo 
students to develop certain values, such ai? love, respect Ici' 
law and order, reverence, justice, and integrity. 

g* Pasadena City Schools, Moral and Spiritual VaJues. Pasadena, 
California: Division of Instructional Services, Pasadena City 
Schools > 1957. 

A curriculum guide based on the conviction that the school 
should instill certain moral and spiritual values into students 

h. Rucker, Ray, et ai* Human Values in Education. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Kendall/Hxmtt 1969. 

The teacher text upon which programs embodying the eiqht value 
categories of Lasswell and Rucker (well-being, rectitude, 
affection, etc.) are based. This work contains a list c:,f 
classroom practices that promote those eight values, discus- 
sions of order and discipline, enhancement of self-imago, dmi 
measurement of value growth, and a report of a school proi<:<^t 
using this approach to values education. 

i. Simpson, Bert Secerning Aware of Values. Saii Dae^a^j, 
^^California: Pennant Educational Mat.erials, 1973. 

A teacher handbook for applying the Rucker {eight valute 
categories) approach to the classroom. The book contains a 
discussion of the principles and processes involved in this 
approach and sunmaries of activities, materials (especially 
games) , and evaluation instruments based on this approach* 
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j. United states Histotyt From fiommonity to Society. Teacher's 
Guide, Grade Six, Pxoiect Social Studies. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota? Minnesota University, 1968. ED 068 383. 

Teacher's guide to the sixth-grade cox^ponent of a sequential 
K-12 social studies carriculiaa. The seven units composing 
the course are designed to help st\idents learn scholarly 
values, democratic values, and the value of human dignity. 

3. Theoretical Background Materials 

sears, Robert R,, et al. Patterns of Child Rearing, Evanston 
Illinois: ltow> Peterson, 1957. 

Presents A Freudian interpretation of the process of valuing 
whereby the child forms an ego-ideal within his or her own 
personality which corresponds to the value of the parents. 

Whiting, John William. "Socializatiort Process and Personality 
In Psychological Anthropologg , edited by Francis L.K. Hsu. 
Horoewood, Illinois: Dorsey Press, 1961. 

Describes the process of value development as the internali- 
zation of social rules or- standards. 

* 

* 

Moral Development 
■1. student Materials 

Fenton, Edwin, ed. Holt Social Studies Curxicuium. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973, 1974. | 

(1) Comparative Eoonomic Systejns, 1974 

(2) Comparative Political Systems, 

(3) The Shaping of Western Society, 1974 

(4) Tradition and Change in Four Societies, 1974 

9-12: Revised versions of the Holt Curriculum containing 
several Kohlbergian moral dileninas with topics relevant to 
their particular subject matter enyphaaes. The teacher guides 
contain brief explanations of Kohlberg's theory. (For more 
information on Comparative Political Systems, see pp. 66-9.) 

b. Kohlberg, Lawrence, and Robert Selman. First Things: Values. 
Pleasantville; New York: Guidance Associates, 1970. Series 
■ includes the following titles: 

' Who Do You Think You Are? 

Cuess Wixy's in a Group? 

What Happens between People? 
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You Got Hadt Are you Glad? 
What Do you Sxpect of Others? 

A Strategy for Teaching Values (sae Teacher Mtterials) 

K-6i Five sets of sound fiUnstrips that present children in 
raoral dilenma situations; Teacher's guides provide guide- 
lines for leading discussions so that -students develop more 
complex moral reasoning patterns. (For more information <*> 
this whole series, see pp- 69-73.) 

c. LocJwood, Alan. Moral Reasoningi The Value of Life. (Public 
Issues Series) , Colun^us, Ohio^.' Xaq^ox Education Publications, 
1972. 

9-12 » This booklet contains short readings describing various 
moral dilemmas related to the value of human life. Also 
included is a short explanation of Kohlberg's theory of moral 
development. 

d, selman, Robert L. , et al. First Things: Social Re&soning. 
Pleasantviller New YorX* Guidance Associates, 1974. Series 
includes the following titles: 

Woii' Do You know What Others Will Do? 

How Would You Feel? 

How Do You Know What's Fair? 

How ^an you WorJc Things Out? 

A Strategy for Teaching Social Reasoning (see Teacher Materials) 

Xr6i I Four sets of sound filmstrips presenting children m 
sjocial problem situations. Teacher's guides provide guidelines 
. ^^r leading discussions so that students will advance in their 
i»ve3^4 of social reasoning (egocentric, informational, self- 
refliaiitive, and mutual perspective taking) . 

Teacher Materials 

a. Boyd, D. "From Cojiventional to Principled Morality." Unpublished 
man'-iscript. Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harvard University, 

1973. j 

A pRper describing a college-level moral education courjSe that 
m^e extensive use of Kohlberg-type dileninas and passages from 
thfe classic j&oral philosophers. ^ 

b. - G^liraith, Ronald E., and Thomas M. Jones. "Teaching Strategies 

f^r Moral Dilemmas: An Application of Kohlberg's Theory of 
^fo|:al Development to the Social Studies Classroom." Monograph. 
Pittsburgh: Carnegie-Mellon University, Social Studies Curriculum 
Colter, 1974. (To be published in Social Education, January 
1975.) 
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I>aper eaiplaining Kohlberg^s theory of moral developmetvt^and 
describing a detailed teaching process for using moral 
dilemmas in the classroom. 

Galbraith, Ronald E», an3i Thomas M. Jones, Traini.^s Manual 
for Teaching .Moral Developmont Lessons. Pittsburgh s Carnegie- 
Mellon Univejsity, Social Studies Curriculum Center. Forthcoming 

Developed by the Values Education Project at the Social 
Studies Curriculum Center, Camegie-Mellon University. This 
manual for helping teachers to apply Kohlberg's ideas to the 
classroom is in the process of revision and is not yet 
available. 

Hickey, J. "Designing and Implementing a Correctional 
Program Based on Moral Development Theory." In MoraJizationj 
The Cognitive Developmental Approach, edited by Lawrence 
Kohlberg and Elliott Turiel. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston (in press) . 

Presents an account of an attempt to establish Kohlberg-type 
discussion groups inside a prison. Instead of using hypo- 
thetical moral dilearoas, however, the prisoners used their 
own real dilemmas and problems. 

Lickonia, Thomas. First Thingsi Values, A Strategg for 
Teachipg Values. Pleasantyille, New York: Guidance Associates, 
1972. 

K-61 The teacher training component for the First Thingsi 
Values series, which contains three sound filmstrips and 
a teacher* s guide designed to help teachers apply Kohlberg's 
theory of moral development to the elem*?ntary classroom. 
Part 1 discusses the rationale for the rxiral development 
approach, Part 2 shows the teacher's role in implementing 
this approach, and Part 3 depicts a classroom discussion and 
debate based on this approach. 

Porter, Nancy, and Nancy Taylor. How to Assess the Moral 
ReasorJLng of students, Toronto, Ontario, Canada? The Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, 1972. 

A manual explaining hqy to interpret responses to several 
of Kohlberg's moral dilanmas in order to determine a stage 
of moral development. 

Selman, Robert L. , et ai. First Things t Social Reasoning, 
A Strategy for Teaching Social Reasoning. Pleas antvi lie, 
New York: Guidance Associates, 1974. 
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X-6i The teacher training CGmponent for the First Tbin^: 
Social Reasoning series « Three sound filmstrips explain the 
tneory of social reasoning and depict a teacher leading 
elementary students in the discussion of interpersonal 
dilttnmas^ 

Theoretical BacXground Materials 

a. Bull, Norman J* iVorai J^ducation^ Beverly Hills t California^ 
5age» 196B^ 

Explains McIX)ugall's theory of moral development and its 
iiqplicationB for education. Hhxs ^:heory postulates four 
levels of development— -^re-morality , external morality, 
extemal-intemal morality, and internal morality « 

b. Kohlberg, laawrence. ^VMoral Education in the Schools: A 
l>evelopmental View,^ School Review^ Vol. LXXIV (1966)% pp. 
*l-30. 

Detailed presentation of Xohlberg^s theory of moral develop-- 
ment and its implications for education. 

c. Xohlberg, Lawrence « "The Child as a Moral Philosopher* ^' 
Psychology Today, Vol. 7 (1968) , pp. 25-30. 

A short article introdtjcing Kohlberg's theory of moral 
development. 

d. Kohlbergi Lawrence. "Moral Development and the New Social 
Studies." Social Education, Vol. 37 (May 1973), pp. 369-375. 

Relates Kohlherg's theory of moral development to the new 
social studies and discusses stages of moral reasoning as 
they relate to high school students. 

e. Kohlberg, Lawrence, and Elliot Turiel. "Moral Development 
and Moral Education." In Psychology and Educational Practice, 
edited by G. Lesser. Chicago: Scott, Foresmani 1971, pp. 410- 
465. 

Includes a discussion of the relationship^ of moral development 
to other forms of moral education, a presentation of the 
research findings related to Kohlberg*s theory, and a rationale 
for using the moral development approach in the schools. 

f. Perry, William G., Jr. Forms of Injteilectual and Ethical 
I>evelopment in the College Years. New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1970. ' 

Presents findings from research on adolescents and * -^st- 
adolescents and describes a nine-stage scheme of ethical 
development. 
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Plagetr ^ean. Moral Judgment, o/ the Child, Kew York: 
Collier, 1962. 

^ ♦» • 

First |K>8tvlatttd the^^h«ory that structural change bases 
for noral judgment existed within t^ person and were rooted 
both in the ea^e^ience of the persons and in a largely 
genetically detez^ned developmental sequence, ^rom clinical 
studies of children's conceptions of rules in various oomnon 
games and of their ideas about^^ cheating and justice in 
hypothetical dileininas, Piaget first fonnulated a developmental 
theory of iMsrality which included four stages i premoral^ 
obedi<ence to adult authority, autonomous-reciprocity, and 
autononous'-ideal reciprocity . 

Best, Janes. "Developmenti^l Psychology as a Guide to Value 
Education: A Baview of Xohlbergian/Programs.'' I^eviet^ of 
Educational ReaBaxeh, Vol. 44 <1974) , pp. 241-59. 

Includes a critical discussion of the fundamental ideas of 
the cognitive developmental psychology, of Xc^lberg's own 
educational programs, of several other programs related to 
moral development (e.g., the Sprinthall-Mosher psychological 
education program) , and of future prospects for using 
developmental psychology as a guide to values education. 



Analysis 

1. Student Materials 

a. Allender, Donna S., and Jerome S. Allender. X Am the Mayor. 
Philadelphia! Temple University, Center for the Study of 
Federalism, 1971. 

8-12: These' inquixy materials for the stHady of city govern- 
ment present students with documents, questions, decisions, 
and films to introduce them to a mayor's duties and expose 
them to the issues related to city government. \ 

b. Bender, David L., and Gary E. HcCuen, eds. Opposing 
Viewpoints Series, Anoka, Minnesota j Greenhaven Press, 1973. 

' » » 

8-12t These seven sets of materials provide a basis for 
student exploration into the values, conflict, and change of 
seven topics t race, welfare, ecology, philosopl^, foreign 
policy, the penal system, and the sexual revolution. 

c. Berlak, Harold, and Timothy R. Tomlinson. People/Choices/ 
Decisions, New Yorki Random House, 1973. 
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4-6t These multimedia naterials focus on change in various 
societies and the types of social and ethical problems arising 
ajs a result of such change. Wh^n completed, the materials 
will contain 12 six- to eight-weeX units. 

» • *• 

Brandweln, Paul. The Social Sni&ncess Concepts and Values. 
New York t Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, 1970. 

7-9i This piogram has two main titles , Sources of Xdeatitg , 
and Settings fox Change; it provides sequential and cumulative 
learning experiences to help students form and use concepts 
that f it the real world,, empathize witli others , and recognize 
the obligations of individuals to each other in everyday human 
situations. {For more information on Sources of Identity, 
see pp.. 79-82.) 

Ourkin, Mary C, et al. The Taba Program in Social Sci&ice. 
Menlo Park, Calif oinia: Addison-Wesley , 1972. 

1-7 I Using social science concepts, this multimedia program 
places heavy emphasis on thinking skills, which are divided 
according to three student tzusks: forming concepts, induct- 
ively developing generalizations, and applying principles. 
(For more information on the second-grade text. People in 
Neighborhoods, see pp. 75-76.) , 

Llppitt, Ronald, Robert Fox, and Lucille Schaible. Social 
Science laboxatorg Units. Chicago, Illinois: Science 
Research Associates, 1969. 

3-7i This sAven-unit package of materials confronts students 
with social realities and encourages them to gather, organize, 
and use data on human iDehavlor. ' 

Nelson, Jack L. Anerican Values Series t Challenges and 
Choices, Rochelle Park, N.J.s Hayden, 1974.. Includes City 
Mfe, Disst^t and Protest, The Environment: A Human Crisis, 
Tha Poor, 2%e Rights of Women, Urban Growth, War and War 
Prevention, and An Introduction to Value Inguirs: A Student 
Process Book* 

10-122 Each of the seven books in this series presents a 
fnmework for exanining a social issue in contemporary society. 
Each of them presents case studies, factual information, 
divergent views and opposing value judgments, futuristic 
scenarios, and recosnandations for further study. 

Oliver, Donald, and Fred M. Newmann. The Public Issues Series 
(Harvard Social Studies Project) . Colvmbus, Ohio: Xerox 
Education Publications , 1972. 
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1^12t These 24 unit books train students to examine and 
analyxe the origins of social conflict and to discuss the 
value dilemmas of p\:d:>lic controversy « Students explore such 
concepts as due process # separation of powers ^ and human 
dignity. 

i * Origins of American Values; The Puritan Bthlc to the Jesus 

TrBaks. White Plains, New York: The Center for the Humanities, 
1973. 

9*Adultt This two-part sound^slide progranvi^xaminos valutas 
systenli to help stAidents understand the ethical structure cC 
America^ The slides focus on the values of such groups as 
the Puritans and the Utopians and present many aspects of 
American culture, including spirituality, war, and materialism. 

j, Kogers, Vincent R. Values and Decision Series. Columbus, 
Ohiot Xerox Education Publications, 1972. 

7*12: . These ten student booklets excunine the value conflicts 
behind crucial decisions^ in Americans history, including the 
Cuban ndssile crisis, the Boston Tea Party, the Vietnam 
buildup, and the Mexicem War of 1846-48. 

k. Shaver, James P., and A. Guy Larkins. Analysis of ^Public 
Issues Program. Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1973. 

9- 12: The problem booklets and multiinedia materials pre.'^tMvt 
concepts and case studies to help students make rational 
decisions about public issues. (For more infomation on this 
program, see pp* 73-75.) 

1. Toonif Linda« Law and Order: Values in Crisis. Pleasantville, 
New York: Warren Schloat Productions, 1969. 

10- 12: The six color filmstrips deal with the nature of law, 
values » justice, and order in our changing society « 

Teacher Materials 

a. Barr, Robert D. Values and Youths Washington, D.C: 
National Council for the Social studies i 1971. 

10-12: By focusing on the value dileninas present in today 'r^ 
society, the book aims to help teachers seriously consider 
the dilmmas of today's youth and focus their social studio.s 
, courses on significant issues. 

b. Conner, Shirley, et ai. Social studies in the School Prr>qruw: 
A Rationale and Related Poin ts of View. Towson, Mary land : 
Baltimore Cotinty Board of Education, 1970. ED 066 391. 
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K-12: One of the papers included in this rationale focuses on 
values and valuing, stating that "providing students with 
techniques for value examination, clarification, and evaluation 
is more important than inculcating a particular set of values." 

Evans, W. Keith, et al. JJationai Value Decisions i^nd Valvv 
Conflict Resolution: A Handbook for Teachers. Salt Lake City, 
Utah: Granite School District, 1974. 

Using the conceptual framework found in Values Ediiimtion-: 
Rationale t Strategies, and Procedures (Lawrence E« Motcalf, ea.) 
this handbook provides teachers with ways for developing student 
capability in making and/or justifying value decisions and 
resolving value conflict. 

The Good Man, Good Life, and Good Society, Social Studies and 
Language Artss 6448.17. Miami, Ploridas Dade County Public 
Schools, 1972. ED 073 962. 

10-12: This nine-week unit introduces students to differing 
views and cultures. By focusing on three value issues — What 
is a good man? A good life? A good society?— students examine 
the geographic, political, econcmic, and social settings of 
Athens, Florence, and New York. 

Metcalf, Lawrence ed. Values Education: Ratioihil^-, 5t.r.Jtt'. 
and Procedures. Washington, D.C.: 41st Yearbook, National 
council for the Social Studies, 1971, 

Containing four essays on teaching values , the book stresses 
the goals, teaching procedures, and strategies for analyzing 
values and suggests methods for resolving value conflicts. 

Meux, Milton, et al. Value Analysis Capability Development 
Programs: Final Report. Salt Lake City, Utah: Granite School 
District, 1974. 

This report, also based on the theories described in Values 
Education: Rationale, Strategies, and Procedures, presents 
instructional materials to help students develop competency 
in rational value analysis. 

Miller, Harry G. , and Samuel M. Vinocur. "A Method for 
clarifying Value Statements in the Social Studies classroom: 
A Self-Instructional Program." 1972. ED 070 687. 

Designed to aid social studies teachers with values clarifica- 
tion, this self-instructional program includes teachintj 
strategies and examples for stimulating and clarifyinq student 
value statements. 
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h. Nelson, Jack American Values Series: Introduction to Value 
Inquiryf A Student Process Book. Itoch«lle Park, New Jerseys 
Hayden, 1974* 

Focusing on the inquiry process, this book proposes a way for 
developing a questioning attitude toward social problems end 
a framework for seeking solutions. The exercises, case studies, 
and illustrations describe connections between facts and values 
and discuss values in ways that assist in clarifying value 
problean\s. 

i. Payne^ Judy R. Introductioji to Eastern Philosophy^ Social 
Studies: 6414.23^ Miami, Florida: Dade County Public Schools, 
1971 • ED 071 937. 

10-12« By comparing and contrasting five major Eastern 
religions — Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Shintoism, ^is course aims to guide students in their univer- 
sal search for values and beliefs about the meaning of life. 

j . Social Studies Methods Texts With Some Emphasis on Values 
Analysis t 

(1) Banks, James A. Teaching Strategies for the Social 
Studies: Inquiry, Valuing f Decision Making. Reading, 
Massachusetts: Addison^Wesley , 1973 • 

(2) Brubaker, Dale. Secondary Social Studies for the '70s. 
New Yorki Crowell, 1973. 

(3) Fraenkel, Jack. Teaching Students to Think and Value. 
Englewood cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1973. 

(4) Hunt, Maurice P., and Lawrence E. Me teal f. Teaching High 
School Social Studies. New York: Harper, 1968. 

(5) Joyce, Bruce P. New Strategies for Social Education. 
Chicago, Illinois: Science Research Associates, 1972. 

(6) MassialaSf Byron G. , and C. Benjamin Cox. Inquiry in 
Social Studies. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

(7) Michael is, John V. Social Studies for Children in a 
Democracy. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
1972. 

(8) Oliver, Donald, and James Shaver. Teaching Public Issues 
in the High School. Boston, Massachusetts; Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1966. 

(9) Smith, Fredrick, and C. Benjamin Cox* New Strategies and 
Curriculum in Social Studies. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1969, 
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(10) Tab^t Hilda, et ai* A Teacher Handbook to Elementary 
Social Studies: An Inductive Approach^ Menlo Park, 
California i Addison-WeBley# 1971 • 

Theoretical Background Materials 

a. Bond, David J. ^VA Doctoral Thesis t An Analysis of Valudition 
Strategies in Social Science Education Materials*" Berkeley: 
School of Education, University of California, 1970* 

A discussion of various types of definitions for the toriri 
values which have been used by social science educators, and 
an analysis of social studies materials to determine the extent 
to which they embody a strict, analytical approach to values 
education. 

b. Gray, Charles E* "Curricular and Heuristic Models for Value 
Inquiry/* 1972, ED 070 737, 

Presents a rationale for a social studies program that emphasizes 
the analysis of value sysjtems and value judgments and explains 
and illustrates two models for value inquiry t (1) a curricular 
model designed to assist teachers in developing a values-oriented 
social studies curricultyB|, and (2) a heuristic model consii^tinq 
of a set of instruct xonaWgrtrategi^ for dealing with valuf> 
judgments. wfe:: 

c. Handy, Rollo. V^aiue Theory and the Behavioral Sciences. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1969. 

A discussion of several theories of value, including those of 
Pepper, R. B» Perry, Dewey, and the author himself, each of 
which reflects the rational and empirical orientation of the 
analysis approach to values education. 

d. Scott, William A. Values and Cognitive Systems. Bethesda, 
Maryland: National Institute of Mental Health, 1972. ED 073 
407. . 

Explains and discusses an approach to the study and measurement 
of values based on a research model and strate^ designed to 
examine ••natural cognitions*' ^ — ideas entertained by people 
before an experimenter has disturbed their thought. 

e. Scriven, Michael. ••Values, Morality, atnd Rationality.*' In 
Concepts and Structures in the New Social Studies^ edited by 
Irving Morrissett. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966, 
pp* 133-46. (See also '^Values in the Curriculum/* pp. 127*32.) 
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In a roxindtabla discussion with several other scholars, 
Scriven presents the arrjument for a rational basis of 
morality. In the previous chapter, he discuases the rolx^ti^-^^ 
of values to education and the curriculum and suggests "it 
is atill an open question whether any values are needed thai 
go beyond that which is supportable by rational appeal to 
logical analysis*'' 

f. Shaver, James P. Values and Schooling: Per^^i;>ecti ves for 

Scljooi People and Parents. Logan, Utah: Utah State University. 
1972. ED 067 320. 

Discusses the role of the school in relation to students* 
values auid suggests that teachers can help students build 
their values on a firm rational basis within the framework 
of a democratic society. 

Related works: 

(1) Blackham, J. Humamsm. Baltimores Penguin Books, 
1968. 

(2) Ellis, Albert. Reason and Emotion in Psychotherapi} . Now 
York: Lyle Stuart, 1962. 

(3) Kelly, George A. The Psychology of Personal Constructs . 
New York: W. Norton, 1955. 

<4) Pepper, Stephen The Sources of Value. Berkeley: 
University of California, 1958. 

(5) Scriven, Michael* Primary Philosophy. New York: McHraw- 
Hill , 1966. 

(6) Toulmin, Stephen E. An Examination of the Place of 
Reason in Ethics. Cambridge: Cambridge university Press, 
1950. 

Clarification 

1. Student Materials 

a. Allen, Rodney F. , et al . Deciding How to Live on Spavoship 

Earth: The Ethics of Environmental Concern. Winona ^ Minnesota: 
Plover Books (North Country Publications), 197 3. 

9-^12: Textbook consisting primarily rf short case studies 
and value-clarifying activities related to various environmental 
issues, such as noise pollution, energy crisis, use of natural 
resources, and the politics of environmental development. 
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Anderson, Judith L. , «t ai. Focus on Seif-X>eveioproent, Stage 
One." Aw&xeness, Chicago $ Science Research ABsociates, 1970. 

1-6: The filmatrips, story records, and photoboards in thin 
program are designed to help children understand themselves, 
others, and their environments, specifically, through Stage 
One, children are made aware that some of their experiences 
are common to others and are encouraged to express themselves 
freely. 

Anderson, Judith L., and Patricia Miner. Focus on StjJf- 
£>evelopn)ent^ 5t«ge Two: Responding. Chicagoi Science Research 
Associates , 1971 . 

l-G: This multimedia program, the second in a series, is 
designed to stimulate active response to a variety of situations 
ranging from a child's doing something because it's expected 
to pursuing something on his or her own and getting satisfaction 
from it. 

Anderson, Judith L. , and Melody Henner. Focus on Self- 
PevQlopmsnt, Stage Three: Involvement, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1972. 

1-6: The 18 units in this third phase o£ the Focus rnrr jculum 
aim to help students become aware of their own involve^mcnt ajid 
the involvement of others, relate behavior to values, arcr^pt, 
and understand others, and make decisions conccrnin'j fuiujo 
involvement. 

Brandwein, Paul. Self Expression and Conduct: The Hunkiju tU^s. 
New Yorki Harcourt Brace Jovemovicn, 1974- 

1-3! A multimedia, activity-centered, sequentially structured 
humanities program designed to help children learn to use 
various modes of expression, including art, dance, drama, 
music, and language, to convey their feelings about themselves 
and their world. Each of the leasons and activities explores 
one or more of th« fundamental values of humanity: truth, 
beauty, justice, love, and faith. Instead of inculcating 
these values, however, the activities help students to clarify 
their own concepts of these values and to make decisions 
according to those beliefs. 

Carey, Mauren, et al. I>eciding on thm Human Vse of Power: 
The Sxercise And Control of Power in an Age of Crisis. 
Winona, Minnesota? Plover Books, 1974. 

9-12: Textbook consisting primarily of short case-study 
readings and value clarifying activities related to the use 
and control of various kinds of power, including individual, 
group, political, and economic power. 
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Church, Oohn Th« Social Sciences; Concepts and Values, A 
Probe into I'aiues. New Vork? Hart^ourt Brace Jovanovich, 197^. 

4-6: A aeries of 40 pamphlets that describe a variety of 
dilejmvas drawn from everyday experiences of young childran 
and include queations to stimulate group diSGussion of alter- 
nati^^e solutions to the problems. 

Curwin, Gerri, et ai. Dimensions of Personality: Search for 
Values. Dayton, Ohio? Pflaum/Standard, 19?2. 

9-12 1 A kit containing 44 lessons and 7? spirit masters 
designed to help students examine their behavior and clarify 
tJieir values in relation to time, con^etition, authority , 
personal space, coirenitment, relationships, and images. {For 
more information on this program, see pp. 87-90,) 

Oinkmeyer, Don- iDeveloping l/ndersta/jding of Self ana Others 
(WSO) . Circle Pines, Minnesota: American Guidance Service, 
1970, 1973. 

K-4j The eight units an these materials provide personal 
development tasks designed to help students with their self- 
image. The students study their own feelings, the feelin9s 
of others, and their relationship with others. 

Elder, Carl A. Making Value Judgroentsi Decisions for Today. 
Columbus, Ohiot Merrill, 1972. 

7-125 The 14 chapters in this book focus on important 
problems, including drugs, crime, prejudice, and personal 
relationships, to help youth clarify their \alues and give 
them a better uiiderstanding of decision making so they can 
learn how to make their own personal value judgments. (For 
more information on this book, see pp. 82-05,) 

EnviTonmental Values Action Cards, Curriculum Guide published 
by tha Minnesota State Department of Education, 1974. 

l-6i Intended as idea books for teachers, these cards attempt 
to mak« childran. awara of themselves and of others, and to 
encourage children to explore intrinsic and extrinsic values 
and neana of •xpreiilon that are aignificantly different from 
those normally uaed in the classroom. 

Fiacher, Carl. DimenMiona of Peraonality: Grades 1, 2, and 
3. Dayton, Ohiot Pflaum/Standard, 1972. 

l-3i These materials are designed to help primary students 
with their physical, social, and emotional development. The 
seven units developed for each grade level present activities 
for developing self-concepts — activities such as "Making 
Friend*," "Solving Problems," and "Thinking about My Feelings." 



Gelatt, H. B> , et ai. Deciding. New Vork^ College Kntranct.^ 
Exairdnation Board, 1972. 

7- 9 5 This course of study contains three sections that luciuo.r 
activities and exercises designed to present students wiUi 
decision- making principles that can be applied diroctJy to 
their life choices ♦ 

Gelatt, IK B. , et ai , Decisions and Outcomes. Nrv Ymk: 
Colleye Entrance Exainination Board, 1973, 

8- 12? The four sections in this program provide role plays 
and siinuiations of various real-life situations, helping 
students to learn more about themselves and their peers by 
developing and applying decision-^making skills. 

Goodykoontz, Willi am • Contact. New York: Scholastic Book 
S e r vi ces , 1 9 6 8-- 7 4 . ^ 

7-^12; As a junior--high program, this Tnulti--unit re^idinq 
serief> presents various anthologies to which students react 
by expressing their thoughts and feelings in a Ingbook , iti 
class discussion, in simulation activities. (For moxt: 
information on one of the units in this series, Prcjadu v: 
The Invisible Wall, se#^ :>p. 8''^-87.) 

Hanley, Jim, and Don Thompson. Soarchithj fur v^aiu»\s: r ^ 
Anthology. New York: Learning Corpotation of Am»n3in, 

9- 12j a series of 15 films that have been adaptcu aiut rvUtv.i 
from major motion pictures for classroom use. Fach film i:: 
approximately 16 minutes and deals with a particular valu<:: 
problem- --loneliness (from Five Easy Pieces), killing (from 
Bless the Beasts and Children) f truth (from On the mtei front) 
arid so on. Teacher's guides with specific values clarificatio 
activities are provided for each film* (For further mformati 
concerning this series, see pp. 90-94.) 

Harmin, Merrill. Making Sense of Our Lives. San Die<)o: 
Pennant Educational Materials, 1974. 

7--12: Containing three kits, this multimedia program | r^.vi 
experiences to help students clarify their values: to mai^' 
thoughtful choices in real-life situations, listen to othi^r 
and express personal convictions with confidence. 

Harmin, Merrill. People Projects. Menlo Park, Calitnjrua: 
Addi son Wes 1 ey , 1973, 

4-9: The project card^s comprising this program arr der. i^::^,* 1 
to help students think about personal events, find ?rjt is i 
tion in such thinking, clarify their confusion,^ and 
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inconsistencies, appreciate others* experiences, and develop 
small-group skills, abilities for responsible self-direction, 
and mature value thinking. 

Klein, Ronald, et al. iXimensions of Personality: Search for 
Meaning. Dayton, Ohio; Pf laum/Standard , 1974 » 

7-10: The 36 lessons in this junior high program are desianed 
to provide students with opportunities to reflect on their 
lives and to clarify their personal values in relation to 
external forces, internal drives, and relationships with 
others. 

Liiflbacher, Walter J. 1>imensicms of Personality ; Grades 4, 5, 
6. Dayton, Ohio: Pflaun/Standard, 1969-70, 

4-6: Through various readings, cartoons, and pictures, this 
intermediate program helps children know and understand , ^ 
themselves by engaging in activities and discussions on such 
things as self- awareness, emotion, heredity, environment, 
growth, behavior, prejudice, learning, and self-image. 

Man and His Values, White Plains, New York: TLc Center for 
the Humanities, 1973. 

9-Adult: This sound-slide program traces the historical 
concepts of good and evil, presents students with situations 
for making value decisions, and Includes activities in which 
students list and rank^ their own values. 

McPhail, Peter, et al. Lifeline. London, England: Schools 
Council Publications, 1972. 

7-12: This program of moral education contains three phases, 
"In Other People's Shoes," "Proving the Rule," and "What 
Would You Have Done?" Its objective is to help students 
.acquiife'a considerate life style— one in which they are 
committed to the idea and practice of taking the needs, 
interests, and feelings of others into account as well as 
their ow. . 

O'Pahey, Sheila, et al. Deciding How to Live as Society's 
Children^ Individual Needs and Institutional Expectations. 
Winona, Minnesota: Plover Books (North Country Pxiblications) , 
i974. 

9-l?>: A textbook consisting largely of short case-study 
readings and clarification activities related to feroininity/ 
mMculinity, education, work, 2Uid family. The last chapter 
encourages students "to consider ways in which individuals 
and groups cem bring aibout significant change in the structure 
of society." 
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X. Paulson* Wayne, I>eciding for Myself: A valms^Clarification 
S9xi9S* Minneapolis: Winston Pxess, 1974. 

6-12s A series of three sets of short booklets with values 
• clarifying strategiels and activities. Set A — Clariiying My 
Values organizes the strategies arovmd the key elements of 
the valuing process as defined by Ratht. et aJ. {1966) $ 
"prizing, alternatives, consequences, acting on beliefs* 
speaking out, choosing freely, and acting with a pattern." 
Set fi — My Everyday Choices focuses on topics such as 
relationships, possessions, roles, leisure, and careers. The 
final set. Where Do I stand?, stWlates students to clarify, ^ 
their values in gelation to socijkl issues such as the environ- 
ment, politics,- drugs, cars, and \adverti sing. An extensive 
teacher's guide explains the theory and several techniques 
of values clarification «id offers specific guidelines for 
sequencing and structuring the use of the clarifying strate- 
gies. 



y. Raths, Loms E. Exploring MoTal Values. Pleas«it."< . New 
York: Warren Schloat Productions, 1969. 

4-12s Containing 15 filmstrips, this program provides 
opportunities for students to discuss human realities in a 
variety of relevant life situations requiring moral or ethical 
judgments and to explore and clarify their responses. 

z. Shaftel, Fannie, and George Shaftel, Values in Action, 
New YorX, New Yorkj Holt, iUnehait and Winston, lQ7n. 

7-9 J An audio- visual package consisting of ten filmstrips and 
three records which present problem situations and encourage 
students to think ^out, discuss, and role play possible- 
solutions to those problems. <Por more information concerning 
Values in Action, see pp.' f7-100.) 



aa. Smith, M. F. The Valuing Approach to Career Education. Waco, 
Texas i Education Achievement Corporation, 1973. 

K-8: A multimedia instructional system divided into three 
series, K-2, 3-5, 6-8, and designed to teach several value- 
clarifying likills, varfous thinking skills, and certain career 
concepts to elementary children. The materials include color 
filmstrips, tape cassettes, storybooks, games, posters, 
pappets, and tests. The teacher's guide contains detailed 
lesson plans for each series. (For more information on the K-2 
series, sec pp. 100—104.) 
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Teacher Materials 

a. Dunfe«, Maxine« ajna Claudia Crump, Teaching for Social Values 
in Social Studie , Washington, D.C.i Association for Child- 
hood Education Inttrnational , 1974. 

K-9s A resource for eleme^itary and junior high school 
teachers which illustrates the application of various value- 
clarifying t;echnique8 and strategies in relation to student 
self-concept, prejudice, friendship, the environment, and 
donocracy. 

b. Hall, Brian. Values Clarification as leaxningr Process. San 
Diegoi SPennant Educational Haterials, 1973. 

'•• 

A seriexi of three books designed to help teachers implement 
the clarification approach! Book 1— Sourceljooic examines 
values and how people apply them in their own lives i Book 2 — 
Guidmbook contains descriptions of projects and exercises to 
help persons examine and clarify their values; and JooJc 3 — 
Handbook for Christian Educators presents guidelines for 
using values clarification in religious education. 

c. Harroin, Merrill, et al. Clarifying Valaes Through Subject 
^fatter. Minneapolis: Winston Press, 1973. 

Illustrates the use of various clarification techniques in 
20 subject-matter areas, including social studies, biology, 
earth science, mathematics, health, art, and music. 

d. Hawley, Robert C. Hmaan Values in the Classrooms Teaching 
for Personal and Social Growth, Amherst, Massachusetts: 
Education Research Associates, 1973. 

Explains specific techniques wid procedures for clarifying 
valaes in traditional and open-space schools. Sections of 
the book include the topics of human values and needs, 
achievement: motivation, cosinunication skills, values 
clarification; uid decision making. 

e. Hawley, Rcrfoert C. , et al. Composition for Personal Growth. 
New Vorkt Mart, 1973. 

7-12: Explains amd illustrates vhe application of various 
clarification strategies in secondly English composition 
progriuns. Activities focus aroimd the topics of identity, 
interpersonal relations, and personal growth. 

f . Knapp, Clifford E. "Teaching Environniental Education with 
a Focus on Values." 1972. ED 070 614. 
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Short paper illustrating th« aj^lication of several clarifi- 
cation techniquefi to environin^tal issues . Strategies used 
include value sheets, role flaying, contrived incidents » 
values continuum, values voting, and rank orders. > This paper 
also appears in JReadings Sk Values Clarification (Simon and 
Kirschenbaum, 1973, pp. 161-74) , 

Kuhn,* David J. "Value Education in the Sciences! The step 
fieyond Concepts and Processes.** 1973. ED OBO 317. 

Short paper that discusses hew students' values can be , ' ^ 
/<;larifiod in science classes and illustrates the application 
of various techniques to science topics. The techniques 
used include simulations, role playing, sensitivity modules, 
and attitudinal surveys, 

McPhail, Peter, et al. Moral Education in t^e Secondary 
Sishool. London, England: Longmans, 1972. 

Part I of this work discusses the rationale for stressing 
moral education uid the nature of adolescence. Part II deals 
with the practical aspects of ii^plementing a program of moral 
education. This section outlines and describes the Lifoline 
program and discusses the teacher's role, curriculum planning, 
and school organization in relation to the program. The 
appendices provide suggestions for extending the Lifeline 
approach in areas such as sex education, racial ' relations , 
and community services and present some research findings 
based on the work of the authors. 

Raths, Louis E. , et al. Values and Teaching. Columbus, 
Ohiot Charles E. Merrill, 1966. 

Original teacher resource on the clarification approach to 
values education. The authors explain their theory of 
values, illustrate the use of several etrategies to help ^ 
students clarify their values, disctxss guidelines and 
problems in applying this approach, and review the early 
research on values clarification. 

Shaftel, Pannie R. , and George Shaftel. Role^Playing for 
Social Values. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
1967. 

Part I of this text explains the theory, rationale, and 
methodolo^ of role playing. Included in this section 
is a discussion of the social studies objectives that can 
be attained though role playing, suggestions for guiding 
the role-playing process, and vwrious uses of this dramatic 
technique. Part II consists of problem stories that can 
serve as the stiatiuli to* the role-playing activity. The stories 
deal with individual integrity (honesty, responsibility, fair- 
ness) , grov:^ responsibility (accepting others) , and self- 
accopteuice. 
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Simon, Sidney B,, and Jay Clark, Mors Values Ciarifi cation j 
Strategids for the Classroom, San Diego: Pennant Educational 
Hateri.als« 1974. 

An eytension of the previous Values Clarification handbook 
(Simon et al., 1972). Presents new atrateqies c-specially^ 
geared for helping teenagers and young adults clarify their 
values. 

Simon, Sidney B. , and Howard Kirschen^auin, eds. Readings in 
Values ClATificAtion. Minneapolis s Winston Press, 1973. 

An anthology of readings related to values in general and 
the clarification approach in particular. The first section, 
"Values Clarification and other Perspectivts," includes 
articles by Rogers, Kokeach, and Xohlberg^ as well as several 
by Simon and his associates. The second section of the book 
consists of articles discussing the application of values 
clarification to various^ subject areas, including history, 
environmental education, foreign langiuiges, and Snglish. 
Other parts ccmtain articles relating values clarification to 
religious education, the family, administration, and group 
dynamics. The book concludes with an annotated bibliography 
on values clarification. 

Simon, Sidney B., et al Values ClaTification: A Handbook 
of Practical Stratmgies for Teachers and Students. New York: 
HartV 1972. 

A manual consisting of 79 values clarification activities or 
strat^eg^es for elementary children, secondary students, and 
adults. \Each strategy is explained in tezms of its purpose 
and procedure. Additional suggestions and applications are 
also provided. - (For more infonnation on this book, see pp. 
94-97.) 

Walz, Garry R. , ed. Coainuni^ue.' Hesourcss for Practicing 
Counselors, Vol. 2, No. 8 (May 1973). Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
BRIC/CAPS, School of Education, University of Michigan. 
ED 075 766. 

Part of this issue of Caommique contains a description of 
the values clarification process and of specific techniques 
for use by teachers and counselors. 

Williams, Elmer. Values and the Valuing Process i Social 
Studies for the Slaoentary School, Proficiency Module ifS* 
Athens, Georgia: Department of Elementary Education, University 
of Georgia, 1972. ED 073 990. 

A teacher training module designed to help prospective 
teachers become aware of the affective domain and develop 
competence in using clarification strategies with their 
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8tud«nts. The first p&tt deala with Bloom's taxonomy ol • 
Affective ol5)jectives. The second part focuses on the val\niv>i 
process , and the last section is a teaching strategy built 
around an unfinished story that will help children identify 
alternatives to a problem situation and examine the possible 
consequences of each alternative. Appendices include additional 
activities and a bibliography of materials. 

p. VHCA. y Circulator. Vol. 4, No. 1 (Spring 1973), New York: 
national Council of YMCAs. ED 080 403. 

An issue of the Y Circalntor detailing the process used to plan 
and inplement a program of values clarification at a Hi-Y 
Conference in. Blue Iddge, North Carolina. 

Theoretical Background Materials 

a. Maslow, Abraham H., ed. New Knotfled^ in Human Values. New 
York! Hazper and Row, 1959, 

A collection of 15 articles based on addresses delivered to 
the First Scientific Conference on New Knowledge in MiMan 
Values organized by the Research Society for Creative Altruism. 
Contributors include Bronowski, Hartman, and Margenaw, who 
reflect a naturalistic or scientific orientation to values? 
Allport, Maslowr Prooan, and Goldstein, who reflect a humanistic 
viewpoint; and Tillich, Suzuki, and Weisskopf , who propound an 
ontological (spiritual) orientation. The first group of 
scholars relate to the analysis approach, the second group to 
clarification, and the final group to the union approach to 
values education. 

b. Moustakas, Clark. The Authentic Teachexi Sensitivity and 
Awareness in the ClASsroom. Cantoridge , Massachusetts : Howard 
A. Doyle Publishing* 1966. 

Presents a theoretical basis for and classroom illustrations 
of teachers helping students to develop as healthy, whole 
perscois. Bnphasi? is placed upon understanding children in 
terms of their own values and mewings rather than in terms 
of external diagnosis and evaluation. 

c. Raths, Louis E, , et al. Values and Teaching. Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill, 196f). 

Part Two, "A Theory of Values," presents the theoretical basis 
for values clarification, 

d. Rogers, Carl. Freedom to Learn. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill, 1969. 
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Explaina how and why ciassrooms should be organized to allow 
students to be free to learn* Contains the articles oriqi-- 
nally published in the Journal of Abnorml and Socic%J 
Psychology (1964, pp. lfvO-167) elaborating a theory ol tho 
evolution of the valuiny process which relates directly tr> 
the clarification approach to values education* 

e. Related ^iorkst 

{1) Allport, Gordon, Becomings Basic Considerations for a 
Psychology of Personality. New Haven, ConneGticut^ Vale 
University Press, 1955, 

(2) Allportf Gordon- '^Values and Youth," In Studies in 
Adolescence, edited by Robert Grunder. New York: 
Macmillan, 1963 ^ pp, 17-27. 

(3) Proram, Erich. Man for Himself: An Inquiry into the 
Psycholoyy of Ethics. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1947* 

(4) Miarphyt Gardner. Human Potentialities. New York: 
Basic Books, 195B. 



Action Learning 

1. Student Materials 

a. Newmann, Fred M. Social Action: Dilemmas and Strategies 

(The Pvi>lic Issues Series). Columbus < Ohio: Xerox Education 
Ptiblications , 1972 . 

9-12: This booklet investigates the ways yoxmg people can 
influence public policy and suggests value dileinmas regarding 
what types of social and political actions are appropriate 
for youth. 

2. Teacher Haterials 

a* Allen# Ro^ey, Teaching Guide for the Plover Books, Winona, 
Minnesota? Plover Books, 1973, 

Presents some theoretical background on values* An instruc- 
tional inod^l for values education to be used with the Plover 
Book fixicounters with Life series. The emphasis on '•social 
self-realization" and community, which is reflected in this 
teacher work but not in the student materials, is the reason 
why it is classified under the action learning approach* 

b* Citizenship Education Clearing House (CECH) • P*0, Box 24220, 
St. Louis, Missoirti 63130* 

A nonprofit organization that will furnish information on 
establishing aption programs for young people. 
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c. Jones » W. Ron% Finding Connunity; A Guide to Commity 

Jittseexch «nd Action. Palo.AXto» California^ James K. Kreel, 
1971. 

Aanittedly biased toward an activist philosophy, this book 
is valxukble mainly as a soarce of possible comnunity action 
projects in relation to welfare* food costs, selling prices, 
the police, and schools. 

d» National Comnission on Resources for Youth. New Roles for 
Youth in the School and Commi ty. New York; Citation Press, 
1974. 

A description of 70 cominunity action and service projects 
carried out by students • 

Theoretical Background Materials 

a. Aokit "Controlled Changes A Crucial Curriculum Cominmonl 
in Social Education*^' Paper presented at the Annual Conion nct^ 
of the National Council of the Social Studies, Denvor, 1971, 

ED 065 404. 

Advocates a trans actional** approach to social education which 
focuses on the interaction between students and their signifi- 
cTOt world and calls for students* participatory commitment 
to the processes of change « 

b. Bigge, Morris Positive Relativism: An Emergent Educational 
Philosophy* New Yorkt Harper and Row^ 1971. 

Postulates the educational philosophy of positive relativist > 
which stresses that "a person is a psycho-social being and 
that ^personal develoiment is largely a matter of individual-- 
social development.^ The discussion of the nature of values 
reflects this viewpoint. 

c. Blumeri Herberts Symboiic Int^rMctionism: Perspective and 
Method . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 

Interprets the ideas of George Herbert Head from a sociological 
perspective^ Blumer contends that a person is not fully 
determined by the society or culture. The possession of a 
^self,^ according to Blmer# makes the person **a special kind 
of actorf** ^o can help guide his or her own behavior within 
the social context. 

d. Cherryholmes# Cleo H. Toward a Theory of Social Education* 
Washington, D.C.i Office of Education, DHEW, 1971. ED 065 373. 

Explaiiis a theory of social education based on the axiom that 
** students are social actors engaged in purposive decision 
making who process information in acquiring and acting upon 
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iiom\ative ax^d anpiric^l b^^liefs about social phenotnena." 
normative assumptions of this theory are that social rtiui:n^ uui 
should increase the ability of students to {1) make social iy 
affective GhoiceB* (2) syHtcn^tically as.soas altem^t ivt- 
social futures^ aiui (3) bo continuous social learnorn. 

e* Devey, John» Theory oi Valuation (Interni^tiojml KnvyvloiH\n^i 
of Unified Science. Vol, 11, Pt, 4, Chicago: university ol 
Chicago, 1939. 

Postulates a theory of valuing to which educators and theorists 
from other values education approaches claim to be related. 
Dewey was classified as an "action learning*' theorist because 
of his ^uphasis on the social and personal aspects of valuing. 
These are reflected in the following quotes t Valuing "is as 
much a matter of interaction of a person with his social 
environment as walking is an interaction of legs with a 
physical environment'"; '*We must realize both the degree to 
which moral beliefs are a product of social environment and 
the degree to which thinking can alter that environment. " 

f. Raupf R. Bruce r et aJ . The Improvement of PracticBl Intel 
gence. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

Presents a model for making group value ^udtymenl.s which 
eiTu:>hAsiates both the nature of the situation (onvironmoni ) at^i 
the "moods'* of the characters (person) . 

gv Ubbelohuo, Robert. Social Studies and Roality: A Comiitr:>* : t 
to Intelligent Social Action. Greensboro, Korth Carolina: 
Publication No* 1, Humanistic Education Project, University 
of North Carolina. 1973. ED 081 711. 

This essay argued that practices allowing teachers to hel}> 
students deal with society in ari effort to bring about ne^ided 
social change and action would include values clarification 
techniques, the methods of the social and physical sciences, 
and the dialectical method. 



a. Ayer, Alfred 0. Langruagre, Trcth, and Logic^ London: Vii t ^.i 
Gollancy, 1946. 

Propounds an "emotive theory of values," which contends t.h.jt 
values "are simply expressions of ejnotion which can be npiOi^? . 
true nor false*' and, thus, rire unv^r if iabl <^ . 



OtJier Approaches 



1. 



Evocation 
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Contos* Arthur W., and Donald Snygg. Individual Behavior: A 
Perceptual Approach. New Yorkj Harper emd Row, 1949. 

The classic vork on phfenomenological psychology which omi^ha- 
sizes that there is no objective reality > merely reality x^r; 
perceived through subjective frames of reference. 

Rogers r Carl. ''Toward a Modern Approach to Values." Journal 
of Abnoxmal and Social Psycholog]^ . Vol, LXVIII, No. 2 (llhA) 
pp. lbO-67. 

Presents a theory of valuing which claii^s that the valuing 
process within a person has an ''organisimic" base and ovulvtvj. 
through three stages^-infAntt adult, and scl f-actual i :?:in'i 
adult. The first stager which conceives of valuing as a 
flexible, changing, unconscious, and full organisiiiic i>roce^us, 
closely relates to the evocation approach to values education 

Samples, Robert E. "Value Prejudice: Toward a Personal 
Awareness." Media & Methods. Vol. 11 (September 1974), pp. 
14-18, 49-52. 

S^ples contends that since most important decisions are 
*'based on emotion and intuition, not logic and rationality,'' 
teachers should focus on the emotional drives that underlie 
a person value structure rather than on the rational 
expression of those values. He is co-director of an educa- 
tional group called Essentia, located at Evergreen Stato 
College in Olympia, Washington. This sjjroup is develoiantj 
student and teacher curriculum materials desiynod to fi>txir. 
on the intuitive as well as analytical processes. 

Westermarck, Edward. Ethical Relativity. New York; llarcoi^rt 
Brace and Company, 1932. 

Presents a theory of values which conceives of values as 
moral emotions indicating approval or disapproval. Since 
values or moral principles are grounded in emotion, 
Westermarck contends that morality is relative and that 
moral principles have no objective validity. 

Whi taker, Carl A., and Thomas P. Malone. The Foots of 
Psychotherapy. New York: Blakiston, 1953. 

Elaborates the authors' "experiential or non-rational" 
psychotherapy, which stresses the feeling experience of the 
patient rather than the intellect and which strives to have 
the patient develop the ability to make spontaneous, 
unconscious, autonomous choices without rational thinkinq. 
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Whitaker, Carl A., and Thomas V. Malone. ''E^tperiential or 
Non- Rational Psychotherapy.*' in PsychothBr^py and Comsi^l:xng, 
edited by Joseph Sahakian. Chi cago: HaJid McKally , 1969 > pp. 
414-36. 

A more concise summary of the ''experientiar* approach to 
psychotherapy * 

2. Ujiion 

a. Dtiscolli Francis. ''TM as a Secondary School Sufcji?ct," Ph\ 
DeltA Ksppan. Vol, LIV tDeeeK^er 1972), pp. 23f>-37, 

A New York superintendent discusses how and why transcendental 
meditation (TM) has been made available to students and teachers 
in his school district* 

b» Foster, Arthur "Valuing as Religious Experience." In 
Values in an Age of Confrontation, edited by Jeretniah 
Canning* Colutdous, Ohio: Charles Merrill, 1970, pp. 119- 
23 • 

Discusses various other definitions of valuing and then 
contends that valuing is essentially a religious e^erience 
of making contact with the tk>dhead, 

Harman, Willis W. "Experience with a Graduate St^nunar on 
Personal Growths" In Approaches to Bdvcation for Charactrr , 
edited by Clarence H> Paust and Jessica Femgold, New York; 
Columbia University Press, 1969, pp. 301- 14> 

Discusses three processes of transforming the solf, two of 
which relate directly to the union approach to values educa- 
tion—the use of imagination and transforming symbols ai\d 
the experience of cosmic consciousness- 

d. Hartoonian, H. Michael* "A Disclosure Approach to Value 

Analysis in Social Studies Education: Rationale and Components.*' 
Paper presented at the Third Annual Conference on Social 
Education and Social Science, ^^Aspects of the New Social 
Studies — Some Theoretical Perspectives and Programs*'* Lansing, 
Michigan: Ktellogg Center, Michigan State University, 1973. 
ED 083 059. 

Presents a rationale for a disclosure approach to value 
analysis which involves student construction of value profiles 
of his or her own mythic thought* 

o* Jung, Charles C. "The Next Revolution: Education and the 

Evolution of Self." Paper presented at the American Education 
Research Association Annual Meeting, Chicago, 1973, 
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Postulates a theory ol the "evolution ot the social - 
psychological aelP which closely r^'sanvblos otht>i lirvr V\>nnru- 
t»l thoories. The last atago, however^- the crontivo soU-- 
seems to reflect a viov of tho pormm aimilai tij ihui <h<- 
union aisproach to values education. 

Suxvj^i, D» T» "Human Values m Zen*" in ^W Kiiowltiti^iv m 
Him&n Values, edited by lUarahain H. Maslow. New York: naii»«?Jr 
and Row, 1959, pp. «»4-106. 

Presents a Zen Buddhist conception of the nature of values, 
which sees the ultimate source of values and valuing in the 
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EPILOGUE 



Two decades ago few educators were advocating or providing ways for 
directly dealing with values in the social studies classrooms. A decade 
later many social studies educators propoxmded eloquent, reasoned pleas 
for teachers to help stiadents work with values and value issues in school. 
Usually, these rationales included explanations of one or more of the 
following factors: the rapid rate of social change, the wide range of , 
value alternatives available to young people in our modern society, the 
mind-boggling developments ^elated to ecology and atomic destruction, and 
the failure of other institutions to deal effectively with the value 
confusion and conflict among youth. Pew educators, however, offered any 
specific methods, activities, or materials to achieve that aim. Since 
then a vast amoyuit of curriculum and teacher background materials in values 
education have been developed and distributed. Thus, whereas there was a 
dearth of resources to help teachers work with values in the classroom ten 
years ago, a plethora of materials now exists which makes it nearly 
Impossible fox teachers to select values education resources thoughtfully 
and carefully. Educators must now begin to focus their energies on 
comprehen9ling, evaluating, and using these materials more purposefully 
and ef fe</tively. 

Th/s publication represents the efforts of two educators to begin to 
attainy'those goals. The central thrust' of this work was toward collecting, 
compr^ending, and analyzing the vast nimber of materials in values 
education and communicating that information so that educators can evaluate 
and choose those resources most appropriate for their needs. We attempted 
to Achieve those objectives by providing the following * a typology of 
ma^or values education approaches, an instrument to analyze values education 
materials, saiQ>le analysis summaries for 13 sets of materials, two exer- 
Ases to help educators determine their priorities in relation to approaches 
/and materials, and & bibliography, largely annotated, of more than 200 
resources in values education. 

We realize that thesa items will not solve all the problems involved 

in dealing with such a large quantity of materials. We , also realize th^t 
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there are other critical problems that must be confronted in valiies 
education which this book has not even touched vpon^ Two of these are 
brief ly discussed below as rec^Mnmendations for other needed efforts in 
values education » 

One need with which this book has dealt only slightly is for more 
Ai^d better ways to evaluate growth in values education. With the twin 
trends toward accountability and back to traditional education, teachers 
must be able to obtain evidence that efforts at teaching values and 
valuing skills have been successful* From several analysis summaries 
in Chapter 2» one can see that the availability of quality instrument.^ 
and techniques to evaluate values growth varies greatly from approach to 
approach. Whereas few instruments exist to measure clarification and 
action learning objectives, several cOTiplicated systems have been devised 
for inculcation and moral development. Proponents of the former categories 
should devote their energies toward developing better evaluation proced- 
ures* Edu^tors from the latter two approaches need to make their systems 
simpler and more useable for teachers « 

• A second vital n^ed is for experienced, qualified, and committed 
persons to work with teachers and students on a long-term, in-depth basis 
in establishing > maintaining^ and improving values education programs or 
values education witnin existing programs* One-, two-, or even five-day 
workshops are insufficient • These persons must be willing to work 
throughout the year for several years in order to help teachers on a 
^wicrete, realistic basis^ Moreover, these educators should not be 
motivated primarily by monetary gain or self-recognition, but by a deep 
desire to help others and. themselves cope with the value issues in our 
world. 
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